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The public schools, both the rural dis- | 
trict and the graded of the villages and | 
cities in our country, give instruction to | 


both sexes in the same classes. In these 
there were in attendance last year over 


eight millions of pupils, of whom nearly | 
Of the two hun- | 
dred and twenty-nine thousand teachers | 
employed, at the same time, in these | 
No ed. | 
ucational system of any State or Territory | 


one-half were females. 


schools, five-ninths were women. 


requires the girls ata given age to be 
separated from the boys, and educated 
thereafter in schools by themselves. In 
every public school-house, with some ex- 
ceptions, the female scholars can pursue 
with the male, through the full school 
age, the same studies, and share with 
them equal honors. Last year, five hun- 
dred and thirty-three cities and large vil- 


lages in the United States reported that | 
they sustained graded schools, in many | 
of which the more advanced branches of 
the average academic courses were taught. | 


Twelve-thirteenths of these enrolled pu- 
pils were over sixteen years of age; and 
eleven-twelfths, pupils up to twenty or 
twenty-one years. These older pupils be- 
longed to both sexes; and what is special- 
ly remarkable, the females outnumbered 
the males among the graduates in very 
many of these schools. 


The charitable schools of our country, 
those for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
'the feeble-minded, and orphans, receive 
the children and youth of both sexes as 
their inmates, and supply equal advant- 
ages for them all. These are maintained 
at the expense of the public, or by the 
| benefactions of religious people. They 
;number, in all, two hundred and fifty- 
| eight, and express the purest and noblest 
thought of the State and the Church in 
regard to their obligations to support and 
educate the unfortunate boys and girls of 
the land. 

We will next examine the attendance 
of the females with the males in the high- 
jer institutions of the country. According 
| to the best statistics on the subject, nine 
| hundred and forty-four academies were 
}in operation last year. They are sup- 
ported mainly by private corporations; 
and hence they represent the educational 
sentiments of the communities, in which 
|they are situated. Of these academies, 
one hundred and sixty-two admitted boys 
only; one hundred and eighty-six, girls 
only; and five hundred and ninety-six— 
about eight-thirteenths of the whole 
number—both boys and girls. Here, 
then, the practice of educating the sexes 
together in the intermediate studies of 
our schools, has gained a prominent foot- 
hold. 

We have one hundred and nineteen 
normal schools, and a majority of th 
are sustained by state, county, or city : 
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The balance are either private institutions 
working by themselves, or departments 
connected with our colleges and univer- 
sities. 
females; a few, for males; and a very 
large proportion are for both. At least 
seventy-three report lady and gentleman 
graduates since their organization. A 
larger number which train young men 
and young women for teaching, are 
known to exist. As might be judged, 
more females than males have completed 
the full courses of study in these schools 
—the ratio being nearly two to one. 

In our highest institutions of learning, 
the idea of the co-education of the sexes 
has not been as prominently adopted. 
The doors of three hundred and twenty- 
three colleges and universities are opened 
to the youth of our country. If the facts 
on this subject recently published by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion are reliable, one hundred and twenty- 
nine of these institutions-—about three- 
cighths of all—receive both sexes. Of 
these, five are located in the New England 


States; ten, in the Middle; twenty-two, in | 


the Southern; and ninety-two in the 
Western States and Territories. As is 
well known, a very large share of our 
colleges and universities are supported by 
the religious denominations of the coun- 
try. Those 
distributed, 
among the 
The 
three; the Universalists, three; the Luth- 
erans, four; the Friends, five; the United 
Brethren, five; the Christians, seven; the 
Congregationalists, eleven; the Baptists, 
fifteen; the Presbyterians, fifteen; and 
the Methodists, thirty-two. The non-sec- 
tarian are twenty-four. At Union, Yale, 
and Harvard, young women listen to 
lectures, but are not enrolled in the 
classes. In the last named institution, 
they attended this year the examinations 
which were prepared expressly for them. 

Among the schools for special instruc- 
tion, the commercial and business col- 
leges excel all the others in furnishing 
equal facilities for both sexes. The whole 
number of institutions of this kind is one 


as far as we cxn ascertain, 


Five of these are exclusively for | 


which admit both sexes are | 


denominations as follows :— | 
. . . . | 
Evangelicals, one; the Disciples, 
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| hundred and twenty; and eighty-three of 
| them instruct ladies as well as gentlemen. 
| Of the schools of science only fifteen 
of the forty-four make no distinction be- 
tween the sexes in admission to their 
classes. While five medical colleges are 
managed for the separate preparation of 
women for the practice of medicine, 
only six of the sixty-five others in 
operation, as far as I can learn, offer with - 
out grudging and without protest, their 
lectures and experiments to both male 
and female attendants. Yet a few ladies 
have braved the ill-concealed scorn and 
disgust of the best institutions, and qual- 
ified themselves carefully to earn a live- 
lihood in the use of the merciful art. We 
have no reliable information in respect 
to the attendance of women at the law 
schools. A few have graduated recently 
in some of them. In the Law Depart- 
ment of Michigan University, five fe- 
males were instructed this year. A single 
woman—a wife in connection with her 
husband—finished last year the prescribed 
course of study in one of our leading 
theological seminaries; but she was not 
allowed to receive, as her husband did, 
the diploma of the institution. 
| The causes which have led to the devel- 
‘opment of the facts we have presented, 
‘are easily understood. They are found 
in our free democratic ideas and custems, 
jand in our liberal religious culture. The 
tendency of our educational enterprizes 
at present is to furnish the women of the 
| country for their life work the same broad, 
thorough, and intelligent preparation, 
| which has been so long offered to the 
‘men. This is a recognition of the truth 
| that both sexes have equal rights in the 
‘education and the use of their mental 
| powers; and that, therefore, the State or 
‘the community is under obligation to 
|supply our young women, as it supplies 
| our young men, with the best facilities 
‘for their culture and usefulness. Every 
‘valuable interest gains by heeding this 
‘obligation. Woman becomes a_ better 
| worker, and is more respected. Man has 
|a more intelligent and helpful compan- 
| A greater number of laborers are 





|ion. 
‘employed in the higher vocations; and, 
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therefore, in these 
better opportunity to perfect himself in 
his special calling. What has been con- 


sidered as the toil of an underling and 2) 
drudge is dignified and improved by the | 
independent thought and trained skill of | 


educated servants and wives. Employ- 


ments to which men are not well adapted | 
on account of their instincts and disci- | 


pline, can safely be entrusted to highly 
cultivated women. Equality in the edu- 
cation of the sexes must, in short, pro- 
mote social refinement, a purer political 
spirit, a more vigorous moral feeling, and 
x more comprehensive religious effort. 
Granted that woman has the right to an 
advanced culture, two considerations have 
determined that she should be educated 
in our schools with the sterner sex; one 
is the saving of labor and expense in pro- 
viding the facilities for her training, and 
the other is the mutual influence which 
the sexes in childhood and youth have 
over each other for good. The same law 
which would train up boys and girls to- 
gether ina family, and in a well-ordered 
society, applies to the management and 
discipline of them in our schools. 

The movement which has given woman 
already such vantage ground in this 
country in securing an education, has 
originated with the people. Those schools 
which are more immediately under their 
control, and represent most definitely their 
views and purposes, supply the same in- 
struction, in the main, to both males and 
females. These are the country district 
und the city graded schdols, the normal 
schools, the charitable schools, and the 
State colleges, most of which are largely 
supported by the public revenues. The 
next grade of institutions embraces the 
academies and the denominational col- 
leges, which are the exponents of the opin- 
ions of localities or religious people on 
this subject. Those places in which the 
democratic ideas of this generation have 
been most thoroughly implanted, and 
those churches which have been most ful- 
ly imbued with the life and the thought of 
this country, have furnished, in accord- 
ance with their means, the largest number 
of secondary and collegiate schools for the 


each laborer has the | 


gl 


education of the females in the same 
classes with the males. 

A very large proportion of the colleges 
and universities which admit both sexes, 
in the Western States and 
Territories. How do you account for 
this, and what does it indicate? Forty 
years ago there began in this country an 
educational revival, which has not since 
‘abated its strength and enthusiasm. Out 
‘of this have arisen our free school sys- 
tems, our graded schools, our improved 
methods of school supervision, our nor- 
mal schools, hundreds of our academies, 
the increased attention of the religious 
denominations to educational work, the 
| founding and endowment of scores of 
colleges, and the State aid to encourage 
{higher culture. With this awakening 
came new views and new impulses in re- 
gard to the education of woman. Of the 
two hundred and twenty-eight institutions 
| organized for the higher and exclusive 
training of females, only thirteen were in 

existence forty years ago. Of the col- 
eats and universities which are now at- 
'tended by both sexes, only fourteen were 
|then in operation; and none of them, I 
think, then permitted women to enter 
‘their classes. At that time, Troy Female 
|Seminary was struggling for a recogni- 
tion; Mount Holyoke Seminary was only 
a conception in the busy brain of Mary 
Lyon; and Oberlin was just nourishing 
the germ of its marvelous power, as it 
gathered its students into its temporary 
slab shanties. The tide of emigration to 
the West was then assuming its gigantic 
form; and the people from the New 
England and the Middle States brought 
with them the advanced ideas and the 
new ways which were so rapidly spring- 
ing up in thisland. They started a large 
number of colleges, both State and de. 
nominational; and opened, as soon as the 
sentiment was ripened, so many of them 
to the patronage of the young women of 
the country. Our Western institutions 
are then distinguished for embodying the 
new life and the new culture of the past 
two score years. 

The progress of the work in the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes has been from the 


are located 
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public school to the college, rather than 
from the college to the public school. 
The spirit of the college is conservative, 
while the public school feels more direct- 
ly the reformatory tendencies of the peo. 
ple. After the district school had tested 


the safety and efficiency of the prac- | 


tice of co-education, then select schools, 
which soon grew into academies, ventur- 
ed on the same course. After these, some 
of the colleges which were compelled to 
maintain academic departments in con- 
nection with their higher classes, accept- 
ed the plan; and, lo! women were shortly 
afterwards found in these studying the 
regular college curriculum with their 
brothers. This movement has now gained 
such strength that a few fully organized 


universities, such as the Michigan, Cor- | 


nell, and Harvard—the latter on the sly, 
offer their unsurpassed advantages to 
ladies. 

As we have seen, co-education means, 
as the final result, equal education in the 
highest branches of learning. 
immediate pressure is now for the ready 
admission of women into all the classes 
of our strongest institutions. The con- 
test is just now waged with the old-time 
notions and the exclusive practice of a 
majority of our colleges and universities. 
That they are slowly yielding is evident. 
The experience of schools with more 
daring and with younger blood are being 
accepted in place of their speculative 
theories. 

A direct result of the co-education 
movement, and one of supreme bencfit to 
woman, is the employment of such a 
large number of female teachers in the 
schools of different kinds in this country. 


In Germany, where the system of separ- | 


ate education prevails, but few women 


teach, and these only in the schools of | 
Under | 


the lowest classes of the people. 
this arrangement, instruction by females 
can never become popular. 
success of woman 
pation is preparing the way for the intro- 


duction of her services into other honor- | 


able and more lucrative pursuits, from 
which she has excluded 
foundation of She 


been 


the is now 


world. 


So the | 


Already the | 
in the teacher’s occu- | 


since the | 
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| knocking somewhat falteringly, yet hope- 
‘fully, at the entrance to our best techni- 
cal and professional schools; they will 
not disappoint her. To the honor of 
Michigan University be it said that every 
department, even in Law and Medicine, 
is now open to her; and several ladies 
graduated in each this year. 

In attaining this advanced standing in 
the cause of co-education, some serious 
and some frivolous objections have been 
met. The first to be noticed relates to 
woman’s mental capacity. It has been 
asserted that she is so intellectually in- 
ferior that she cannot acquire an equal 
education with man; nor is it to be sup- 
posed that she can successfully pursue 
the studies of our higher schools. This 
idea debars her to-day in Germany from 
entering the same classes with the males, 
| from the common school to the university, 
except in those of the lowest order in the 
|former grade. For some time England 
| has testified to the inability of young 
women to compete with young men in 
| the class-room, by not accepting the be- 
quest of three thousand pounds sterling, 
| offered by John Stuart Mill to the college 
‘or university which should first admit 
|females to the privileges of the institu- 
tion. Is it not the same opinion which 
| shuts women out of ten of the fifteen col- 
|leges of New England ? 
| This is an old view of the subject. To 
| the ancient Greek it was some personal 
| iniquity, not a native endowment, which 
| enabled a female to master subjects fitted 
|only to masculine comprehension. In 
| the Sixth Century a venerable religious 
‘council debated the grave question, 
'“ Whether or not woman ought to be 

called a human being.’ To the credit of 

the learned doctors, let it be known that 
| they decided in favor of the affirmative. 
| In our early English tongue, the word 
| wife is synonomous with the word weaver ; 
both are derived from the same Anglo- 
Saxon root. Well weuld it be even 
many parts of Europe to-day, were she 
permitted to exchange the partnership 





in 


with the mule or the ox in drawing the 
clumsy plough or the harrows for the more 
elegant, but burdensome dy 


luties of hand. 
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ling the distaff and the loom. In New 
England, at the beginning of this century, 
girls were not allowed to study “ the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic,” because 


93 
ee cpt and in the professional 
schools.” The Chairman of the Board 
| of Visitors at the last annual examination 
lof our State University, says for the 


of their incapacity to understand these | Board: “They took particular notice of 


rules. 


How could they ever hope to com-| the recitations of the young ladies in 


prehend Geography and Grammar? But! Latin, Greek, Logic, and Mathematics, 
how has this delusion been dissipated by that they might sce whether there were 


the experiments of our schools in the 
last thirty years. 
princely endowed female colleges, at 
least, witness against it. Oberlin utters, 


Our thronged and | 


after forty years of trial, its emphatic de- 
that no such discovery was made, but 


nial of woman’s inability to reach the 
highest grade of studies. There lies be- 
fore me the statement of Alfred Univer- 
sity, New York, in regard to the relative 
scholarship of both males and females 


which have been in attendance upon its | 
academic and collegiate classes for a) 


third of a century. The number of dif- 


ferent students, in that time, has been over | 
six thousand and six hundred; and they | 


were mostly from the poorer families of 
a comparatively new region of the coun- 
try. Three thousand and six hundred 
were gentlemen, whose 


average age was a | 


fraction over twenty years; and three | 
thousand were ladies, whose average age | 


was a little over eighteen. 
attendance of both was nearly two years. 
A careful record shows that the average 
scholarship of the ladies has been two 
per cent. better than that of the gentle- 
inen. Let us admit that this may be an 
exceptional case. Yet I hear that some 
of our best graded schools which have 
been in operation for twenty years, can 
bring forward similar testimony. Prest. 
Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, states as the result of his obser- 
vation: “ Women have equal mental ca- 
pacity, and study with as much success 
as young men.” Prest. Angel, of the 
Michigan University, says in his annual 
report for this year: “The ground once 
maintained by some, that women have 
not the intellectual gifts required to mas- 
ter 


o 


The average 


the severe studies of a collegiate | demoralize each other. 


any less vigor of thought, less mental 
grasp, less mastery of these subjects, of 
which gentlemen have heretofore claimed 
a monopoly, and, in justice to the ladies, 
they must here bear testimony to the fact 


rather the discovery of their ability to 
prosecute the same course of study as the 
young men, and with equal prospect of 
benefit, success, and honor.” If it were 
needful, evidence from my own experience 
as a student and a teacher, most of the 
time for thirty years, in institutions where 
both sexes were educated, could be added 
in confirmation of the foregoing facts. 
Another objection to the attendance of 
women in the same classes with gentle- 
men is found in the fact that she has dif- 
ferent tastes and tendencies, and is re- 
quired by her nature and her position to 
fill a special sphere in life. She should, 
therefore, receive a culture particularly 
fitted to her condition and needs; and 
this cannot be attained unless she is edu- 
cated apart from the opposite sex. Sid- 
ney Smith says that the same argument 


has beea urged against the education 
of common men with the more ta- 
vorite classes of society. The truth is 


that the mind will embrace and assimu- 
late the advantages of 
discipline, exactly adapted to its growth 
and happiness. Though persons may 
have diverse tempers and purposes, yet 
they all can be strengthened and satisfied 
by the same studies and the same truths. 
The contents of the manger are convert- 
ed into muscle in one animal, and into 
milk in an other. 

The sexes, if educated together, will 
The intellectual 


knowledge and 


| : i 
course, seems to be generally abandoned. | tone will not be as high among the gentle- 


t would, indeed, seem difficult to hold it |) men. 


Ladies will lose that modesty and 


inthe face of the brilliant successes of | refinement of manners, so becoming to 


women in our classes, both in the literary | their position. 


The cry has been “woman 





f 
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will unsex herself.” This bugbear has | 
filled the world with separate schools, in | 
which the monkish idea still prevails. I} 
have been a student in a college attended | 
exclusively by young men, I have attend. | 
ed, for three years, uv theological semi- 
nary, I once taught, for a short time, in a 
leading female school in the East; and I | 
do not hesitate to say that I have met in | 
these institutions no better enthusiasm | 
and no higher moral tone than what I | 
have witnessed, for many years, in both | 
academies and colleges where the sexes 
have studied and recited together. Prest. | 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, states that, “The 
association of both sexes in that institu- | 
tion has furnished wholesome and natu- | 
ral incentives to effort, and harmonized 
relations with the community incident to 
the presence of ladies.” The President 
of the Iowa State University says, “ The | 
standard of deportment and scholarship 
among the gentlemen has been raised 
since the admission of ladies.” In none 
of the schools which admit both males | 
and females, and with which I have been 
the best acquainted, I have never seen 
any customs of hazing, or rushing the | 
students, or any bolting from classes. | 
Seeret societies organized among the | 
gentlemen, and dealing out their banefal | 


influences among the students; and any | 
insufferable rowdyism, such as is often | 
exhibited on some class day in the col. | 
leges for young men, are rarely found in | 
those institutions which train ladies with 
the gentlemen. I have seen it stated | 
somewhere, what I most firmly believe, | 
that the naturalness of the association 
between the sexes tends to soften the 
roughness of the boys, while it moderates 
the over-susceptibility of the girls to the | 
influence of the opposite sex. But these | 
things are evidences, some still assert, | 
that young men lose in manly spirit,vigor, | 
and independence. If savage sports, | 
dark and underhanded schemes, and con- | 
tempt for woman are indications of the | 
training which our schools exclusively | 
for males confer upon their inmates, I | 
wish to say that, for the credit of human- 
ity, these schools should be closed. But | 
in strength of judgment, broad compre: | 





hension, thoroughness of research, and 
practical tact, the students of these insti- 
tutions do not excel the gentlemen who 
graduated in company with ladies. 
Among the first arguments which we 
used to hear against co-education, this 
was presented: The young people will 
give their attention to getting acquainted 
with each other, rather than to pursuing 
their studies; and will seek to form the 
more lasting partnerships. In short, such 
schools will be matrimonial factories. 


| With some, cupid in the school-room has 


become a standing joke. Place together 
in any avocation or society young men 
and young women, whose average ages 
are between seventeen and twenty-two 
years, and marriages will be the result to 


/a greater or less extent. But we think 


that we can safely challenge comparison, 
in this respect, with any other organiza- 


| tion or pursuit which brings statedly or 


casually the youth of both sexes into 
each other’s company. The statistics of 
an Eastern institution which has opened 
its doors for thirty-eight years to adult 


males and females, show that only three 


per cent. of the students intermarry. <At 
Milton, which has been an academy for 
twenty-three years and a college for seven, 
and has been attended by hundreds of 
both sexes, the per centage is a very little 
higher; but it will not reach, in all, over 


‘three and a half. The acquaintance 


which students form with each other, 


‘and on which they marry within 


ten years after leaving the school, is made 
the basis of computation. Some other 


‘institutions, I learn, estimate the inter- 


marrixges ata lower rate. The reasons 
for this state of things are found in the 
earnestness, the sobriety, and the higher 
views of the sacred affiliations of life, 
which patient study and the class-room 
drill awaken in the minds of the students. 
But the afterwork of life must bring the 
sexes together. Why not, then, train 
them in the same classes under the most 
wholesome, mental, and spiritual influ- 
ences to understand each other better, to 
arouse in their hearts at the same time 
the holiest ambitions, and to prepare them 
for genuine sympathy and hearty co-op- 
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eration in their future toils and strug- 
gles? 


} 
| 


The principal objection now presented | 


is termed the physiological. For how 
many years have we heard parents and 
friends discourage boys in their efforts to 
secure a higher culture, on the plea 
that hard study is injurious to health. I 
am curious to know how much of this 
prejudice against academic or collegiate 


education is : e om of this oppo- | : 
lucat ss at the bottom of this oppo | them in the past century; why may we 


sition to the higher training of woman. 
The claim that she has not sufficient 
strength and endurance to master the long 
courses of study, that she should gather 
up and hold in reserve her life-forces for 
other and important duties of life, is 
pressed against co-education on two 
grounds. One is that she cannot afford 
to spend her strength in years of mental 
discipline, as the study with gentlemen 
means the completion of the curriculum 
which has been selected for them; and 
the other is that her physical nature re- 
quires that she shall be subjected, in her 
school days, toa regimen different from 
that which belongs to the male student. 
Boys between thirteen and seventeen years 
of age cannot safely endure the pressure 
of continuous study; nor can girls be- 
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and degrading to ladies. A truer method 


| is to arrange with each female student to 


take longer time in completing her stud- 
ies. If she becomes a member of the 


| college classes with gentlemen, let her, 


on an average, occupy five years in finish- 
ing the four years’ course. 

If the increase of intelligence among 
males has lengthened, as it seems that it 
has, the period of a generation among 


| not judge that the more thorough mental 


culture of woman will improve, rather 


| than deteriorate, her physical condition ? 


The health of the Caucasian woman, it is 


| alleged, is less firm than it was fifty years 


| be 


ago. Certainly, their attendance upon 
schools for superior instruction cannot 


mentioned as the cause; for these 


schools are of a very recent origin, and a 
| very small proportion of women have as 


yet availed themselves of their advant- 
ages. Other causes must be searched for; 
and it is hoped that a more liberal educa- 


| tion will tend to remove them. 


But positive testimony can be intro- 


| duced, going to show that females between 
| the ages of fourteen and twenty-two years, 
| while they pursue, with occasional inter- 


tween twelve and cighteen endure the | 


same. They both should have, during 
these periods, long seasons of rest or 
change of labor. But this claim applies 
equally well against close and prolonged 
application in any other pursuit. In our 
shops and factories, on the farm, or in 


the kitchen, our youth should, at the} 


time of their most rapid growth, have 
lighter work to perform. Still the aver- 


age woman is physical weaker than the | 


average man; and this fact must enter 


into our estimate ef what is her duty in | 


this case. 


| than 


Some institutions for both sexes have | 


endeavored to solve the problem by en- 
couraging ladies to take up and be satis. 
fied with a separate and shorter course of 
study. I am glad to know that the more 


| 
{ 


mission, the academic and collegiate 


| studies, do not lose their physical vigor, 


nor undermine their health. President 
Angel says, “I may be permitted to bear 
Witness that our experience does not by 
any means justify the fear that the work 
of our Institution in either department 
cannot be done by young women without 
detriment to their health. I can emphat- 
ically repeat what I said a year ago, that 
I doubt if an equal number of young 
women in any other pursuit of life have 
been in better health during this year 
those who have been under our 
roof.” Grant that in this instance the 
best woman is compared with the aver- 
age, and that, therefore, the proof is in- 
conclusive; yet evidence confirming this 
point can be introduced by a large num- 


earnest and capable young women de-| ber of schools which have admitted, for 
mand admission to the full courses.} over twenty years, female students of all 


Oberlin has recently abandoned its po- | 


sition on this subject, as both unnecessary 





grades of attainments and physical en- 


ergy. 








THE VALUE OF LITERATURE TO TEACHERS. 


It must be admitted that in this age of 
universal reading, teachers should not 
fall behind in this intellectual race which 
seems to be urging us forward at such 
rate of speed as almost to take away all 
power of thought. When we see men, 
women and children, issuing from the 
public library of the town or city, our 
tirst impression is that we are a remarka- 
bly literary people. And if the reading 
through of volume after volume, mostly 
works of fiction, is an indication of our 
literary taste, we are so most emphatical- 
ly. 
subject? 

Grant that quantity is something, yet 
reading alone does not make a people lit- 
erary. It does not even create a literary 
taste, though it does generally produce a 
restless, morbid sentimentalism which is 
injurious to a healthy tone of mind and 
morals. Sound literary judgment 


ure, depend upon the quality of the read- 
ing, and the thoroughness and reflection 
given to the subject. 


A large majority of the books pub. | 
lished are not deserving of a careful pe- | 


rusal; there is hardly an idea in them 
worth preserving; consequently, it is 
worse than a waste of time to read them. 
What books we should read, and what we 
can do without, is an important and per- 
plexing question, and one which no per- 
son ever can decide for another; but out 
of the great number and variety that are 
influential for good, we should select 
those best adapted to our especial neces- 
sities, those that ar 


forming the feelings, and those that treat 
of such subjects as are matters of daily 
conversation and use. 


Now, in the world of thought, or lite- | 


rature, the medium of thought, there are 
pictures so grand in conception, so beau- 
tiful in form and coloring, so rich in 


ideal, that they inspire us with a deeper 


reverence for nature’s work in the king- 
dom of the mind than for her develop- 
mentin her domain of matter. The re- 


But is there not another view of this | 


and | 
correct literary tastes do, in a great meas. | 


@ most potential in | 
elevating and enlarging the mind and re. | 
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gion of literature is almost boundless, 
and all that lies within the capacity of 
any one, is merely to gather a few grains 
of gold from its abundant storehouse. 

Although there are, atthe present time, 
many books published, and there cannot 
be time to read all, yet, if those who as- 
sume the responsibility of guiding the 
education of others, do not have a tolera- 
bly extensive acquaintance with books, 
both of the past and present time, are 
they not to be classed among those whe 
are weighed in the balance and found 
| wanting ? 

Scarcely a lesson is heard in which 
there is not the need of literature, science 
| or art, to explain the figures and allusions 
| not understood by pupils, but which have 
| become interwoven with all branches of 
|education. Take, for example, an ordi- 
|nary reading lesson, prose or poetry, se- 
‘lected from any school book in common 
use, especially those used by the more 
advanced classes, and how many ques- 
tions might be asked by an inquisitive 
pupil which would puzzle a teacher to 
answer if not well protected by the 
| breastplate of knowledge. 

Itis not easy to conceal the poverty of 
an impoverished mind from the penetrat- 
ing eyes of a bright class, and do you not 
think that the teacher who failed to an- 
swer the questions would suffer in the es- 
timation of the pupil? 

But it may be said that pupils are not 
expected to understand these things, that 
they do not trouble themselves about the 
sense of the author, but read merely to 
acquire facility in pronouncing words. 
| Then, if this be the case, the efforts of 





pupil and teacher have been ina great 
measure misdirected. Taste, the percep- 
tion of the good an? beautiful in litera- 
ture and art, is for the most part the re- 
sult of cultivation; it is not the spontane- 
ous growth of undisciplined minds; 
hence a child must be led gradually to 
see the beauty and fitness of language, 
and must be taught to understand and ad- 
mire the noble thoughts of others. 

| The question then arises, can any one 
be better adapted to conduct the young 
| learner into the wide and fertile fields of 
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literature than the teacher who, day after 
day, is leaving the impress of her mind 
and character upon those under her in. 
struction ? 

Is any teacher discouraged at the press- 
ing demands made for the mental prepa- 
ration of the school-room, and at the 
seeming impossibility of meeting them ? 
No doubt such discouragements have 
met every teacher, but, instead of deter- 
ring her from duty, they ought to incite 
her to establish habits of reading 
thoughtfully some of the best authors of 
our language, and translations of the best 
from other languages, unless she is so 
thoroughly educated asto be able to read 
them in the original. 

Aside from professional reasons, teach- 
ers at the present day should aim at a 
wider culture, a more elevated standard 
of intellectual attainments than ever be- 
fore. The times demand it, and the chil- 
dren who are now daily by your side will 
look back in future years with fond re-| 
membrance to those who so carefully and | 
faithfully guided their minds into those | 
paths which have given them keen pleas- | 
ure and enjoyment at every turn in their | 
journey of life—Muaine Journal of Edu- | 
cation. 





oe 

LancuaGE,—‘ Every language,” says | 
Richter, “is a dictionary of faded meta- | 
phors.”” Our languages in their present | 
state, as known to the inner conscious- 
ness of those who use them, are but her- | 
bariums in which lie pressed and pre- 
served, but unappreciated, the dry forms 
of words that once were green with life | 
and beauty, and as now handled are but 
the relics of their former selves. As used 
by the ancients, to whom they were ver- | 
naculars, the dead languages (as with | 
very ironical propriety they are often 
called by those who thus speak of them, 
since in all their inner beauties as well 
as in all their outward scientific relations, 
they are so opaque and dead to them) 
were full, in whatever light they saw 
them, of ever changing, opaline brillian- 
cy. “Apples of gold in pictures of sil- | 
ver,” were those dear old “words fitly | 
spoken,” to their interior sense; yea, | 


| done: 
| child at the commencement of school-life have 


jto the unknown. 
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rather gems which had been dropped to 
their consciousness from a mother’s hand 
into theirs, and which seemed in their 
very brightness to reflect forever that 
mother’s smile. And to the student now, 
who comprehends the power of words, 
to whom they are transparent, revealing 
all their inmost essence to his lingering 
gaze, their lost light returns again, and 
language is evermore living and lovely 


0 

Tore Brearnnine oF Instructrion.—lIt 
is a very practical philosophy which de- 
mands undivided attention to the duties 
of the present hour. And the majority 
of teachers in the school-room do well, 
perhaps, to conform to it. But the best 
view cannot be narrowed to the present 
The child brings with him accumulations 
of knowledge and experience that must 
be recognized by the teacher. Locke’s 
tabula rasa dates so far back in the child- 
life that neither memory nor philosophy 
need take any account of it. Instruction 
begins at the boundary between the known. 
and the wnknown, and for all time em- 
ploys itself with enlarging the domains 
of the former. 

There is one thing at the outset in the 
work of instruction which has never been 
The powers and attainments of the 


not been measured preparatory to giving % 
new knowledge. It is viciously assumed, 

generally, that the child knows nothing, — 
must learn every thing. A moment’s re- 
flection will convince the teacher that 


| this assumption violates the first princti- 


Proceed from the known 
The child must know 
something to be able to take a single step 
forward. A recognition of this fact 


ples of teaching. 


| would leave the wise teacher diligently 
|to inquire into the past of every mind, 


and carefully to note what is found in 
the progress of the inquiry. If this be 


| not done the instruction attempted must 
| be at a venture, producing uncertain re- 


sults. 


> + 

He that does a base thing in zeal for 

his friend burns the golden thread that 
ties their hearts together. 
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EDUCATION IN THE Famity.—Every 
family should have its educational jour- 
nal. The progress of education in our 
land should be known to all. That the 
Record may contribute its mite in the 
diffusion of educational intelligence is 
our hope. We are not laboring with the 
idea that the result of our work will be 
seen on the morrow. The influence of 
the teacher will not ripen until the boy 
shall have grown to manhood and have 
lived out his life. We propose to publish 
such articles on educational topics as will 
impart valuable information, and at the 
same time make the readers more zealous 
in their duties to the cause. Our task is 
not a light one, and we know not that we 
shall be able to do it satisfactorily. Yet 
we shall strive to merit the support that 
may be given tous. Itis for you, friends, 
to say whether you will support our en- 
terprise. If you believe we are in the 
right, come over and help us. Give us 
your aid and sympathy. Let us scatter 
throughout our State, good seed that may 
spring up and bear a hundred fold. There 
are many who are indifferent to our work, 
let us win them to labor with us. In the 
work of education there are no cliques, 
no rings; all must be united and harmo- 
nious.— Vermont School Record. 

— 

CARDINAL PRINCIPLES.—These three 
cardinal principles our forefathers never 
lost sight of, namely, a free State, a free 
School, and a free Church. Self-preser- 
vation imposes upon our government the 
duty of educating the people sufficiently 
to qualify them to exercise intelligently 
the right of suffrage. Conscious of this, 
every free State established a system of 
free schools. 

So great and beneficent has been their 
influence upon the people, that the ma- 
terial prosperity, intellectual and moral 
development, respect for law and obedi- 
ence to it, in each State, may be relatively 
measured and calculated by the condition 
of the free public schools. 


Oo 


Iraman makes himself a worm he must 
not complain when he is trodden on. 
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Purpose in TEacurnc.—There must 
be an animating purpose in teaching, as 
in every pursuit. Without such purpose 
the business is a lifeless, almost barren 
routine of tasks. And that purpose in 
its full breadth comprehends mind in all 
its attainments, its energies and its possi- 
bilities. Some one looking at Niagara, 
with all the enthusiasm at his command, 
pronounces it “very jine.’ Another in 
conversation upon great writers, declares 
“Shakspeare is quite a poet.” In like 
manner will many a teacher most highly 
estimate the character and dignity of his 
eallivg. And the strangely small and 
poor results wrought in many school- 
rooms are the evidences of shallow pur- 
poses, narrow views, and immature fruits. 
We need not look for a reason. To the 
ordinary teacher the child’s mind is a 
common-place affair, a plaything, or a 
useful machine. You cannot make it 
appear a thing more exalted to the teach- 
er, because the horizon of his own men- 
tal culture is too narrowly bounded. “The 
eye sees only what it brings the power to 
see.” And the field of vision of such an 
one is not only limited, but is remarka- 
| ble for the lack of objects that go to 
| make up a scene that stirs enthusiasm. 

> oo 

MAGNITUDE OF THE Scro0o1 INTEREST. 
—We have in the United States over four- 
teen and a half millions (14,500,000) of 
children of the school age; we expend 
annually for schools over ninety-five 
millions (95,000,000) of dollars, which is 
equal to one-third of one per cent. of the 
| value of the property, real and personal, 
of the whole country, as returned by the 
last census; and we employ two hundred 
and twenty-one thousand (221,000) teach- 
This is our standing army, and those 
| are our raw recruits. Their arms are the 
pen and the slate pencil; their munitions 
of war the text-books; their forts and 
arsenals the school-houses; and the ene- 
my they are enlisted to conquer, ignor- 
ance and bigotry. Through the munif- 
icence of the government, the finest 
building that springs up in every village 
in our new States and Territories is the 
public school-house. Like the I'ght of 


heaven and the water of the earth, it is 
open and free alike to rich and poor. 





| ers. 
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BY A. D. HENDRICKSON, WAUKESHA. 


. | 
This may appear to some a strange re- | 


lationship. It is, however, valid and must 
be conceded. Crime implies a criminal. 
All criminals are or once were children, 
and in our country children, with few 
exceptions, do or should attend the public 
school. The public school is the institu- 
ted means of the state to fit the child for 
a good citizen. The prevalence of crime 
and the multitude of criminals in our 
country, attest the fact that very many of 
our citizens are not good citizens. Hence 
we come briefly to the conclusion that 
the public schools of the state sustain a 
relationship to the criminal citizens of 
the state. 

It may seem a very simple proposition, 
too simple to repeat in words, that every 
criminal was once a child, but, let us 
consider it for a moment, each criminal 
of to-day was once a child—a child of the 
state—not a criminal then. His growth 
and development have been principally 
directed—if directed at all—by his pa- 
rent, his teacher and his religious in-| 
structor. The home, the school and the | 
church, are the three principal instru- 
mentalities by which manhood is devel- 
oped. I have named these in the order 
of their respective importance. This re- 
sponsibility unquestionably falls first up- 
on the parent; secondly, upon the state, 
and finally upon benevolence and char- 
ity. 

While some parents do meet this respon- 
sibility, many donot. Some cannot, some 
will not, some are dead and their children 
are orphans. Of those who have the 
meuns and could and should do it, how 
few, comparatively, there are who do it 
well. The American method of doing 
business is such that most fathers are 
at home only during the hours when 
their children are sleeping, and often not 
then. Many mothers are too occupied 
with household duties to see to the edu- 
cational and moral wants of their children, 
while many others—it is painful to know 
—occupy their time in dress and fashion 
at the expense of their children’s mental 
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and moral growth. In short—for I have 


/ not time to enlarge—American children 
| are not as a rule home educated. 


As to the educational facilities of the 
church they are only occasional and 
wholly inadequate to mect the demands 
of the case. They are indispensible in 
their place, but limited in their applica- 
tion. The sermon, the lecture, the Sun- 
day school, the festival, and the pastoral 
visit, are essentials, but alone can not 
develop the man. Indeed they are not 
designed to do this. The sun may give 
light and heat, but air and earth are 
equally needful to the growth of vegeta- 
tion; so the church has its mission, but 
leaves to the public school the principal 
work of educating the child. 

It will be observed that I use the term 
education in its most comprehensive 
sense, and as I consider, its true sense. 
The leading out to a complete develop- 
ment of all that constitutes the man and 
the citizen. We can easily conceive of a 
person learned who is not educated. I 
have assumed also that a truly educated 
person will be a good citizen. This I 
most thoroughly believe. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” is a 
truth of the ancient records and no law 
of nature or precept of the gospel will 
bear the trial and test of application bet- 
ter than this. The apparent exceptions— 
of which there are many—are instances 
in which teaching, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly, talking is mistaken for training. 
The sum of what I desire to say on this 
point is briefly this: first, a child well 
educated will seldom, if ever become a 
criminal; and, secondly, the public school 
is mainly responsible for the education 
of children of the state and consequently 
for much of the crime committed. This 
will perhaps be regarded as taking strong 
ground possibly an untenable position. 
It will, however, stand or fall in the light 
of investigation. First we are to consid- 
er that much of the wrong doing of chil- 
dren and youth is not crime. We must 
distinguish between the criminal proper 
an the ignorant and unfortunate wrong- 
doer. A child early inured in to theft may 
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become an adept in his art and learn to 
elude the detective just as he would the 
sting of the wasp or the bite of a dog, 
and yet have no adequate sense of wrong. 
His was a wrong education. He is nota 
criminal. This will withdraw one large 
class from what is considered the crim- 
inal army. 

Again poverty—squalid poverty--gnaw- 
ing with hunger—shivering with cold— 
without home or house or friend is a con- 
dition in life that forms an excuse for the 
child, and the youth who has never been 
taught and trained in the ways of upright- 
ness never taught at home to earn an hon- 
est living. If not exonerated entirely, he 
should be regarded a semi-criminal 
and dealt with accordingly. 


2 
a 


Several other classes of so-called crim- | 


inals could be named, who through ig- 
norance or misfortune, commit crime and 
suffer the penalty of the law, when with 
suitable early training and direction 
would have spent their life-energies in 


productive industry, and added to the | 


sum of human happiness instead of liv- 
ing the life of the parasite. 

I cannot, on this point, do better than 
to quote from Dr. Pierce of New York 
City. 
over fifty years of daily contact 
delinquents of New England 
Middle States constitutes him 
thority. In his report to the 
Prison Congress at St. Louis in 
he said, “These persons are, in some 
sense, born criminals, and they are cer- 
tainly, from their birth, avrtured in vice. 


with the 


good au- 
National 


They are the children of criminals and | 


drunken parents, passing their wretched 
youth in the lowest streets, and in the 
most miserable homes in the city. Their 


parents are often the inmates of prisons. | 


They have been familiar with every form 
of vice and crime from their infancy. 
They have been at times juvenile street 
merchants, boot-blacks and newspaper 
venders. They were the petty thieves of 
the docks, entry sneaks, till tappers, and 
pick-pockets. Their dexterity in these 
criminal pursuits has been developed un- 
der the instruction of their parents or 
older confederates. They are at an early 


His position and experience of | 


and the | 


May last, | 
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age hired by maturer criminals, and their 
thievish work arranged to their hands in 
| accordance with their aptitudes. They 
snatch goods exposed in the doorways of 
stores; they quickly appropriate property 
from express wagons; they become expert 
in harbor and river thefts; and, changing 
' night into day, they prosecute the work 
| of their villainous trades while men sleep, 
| and rest while honest persons are at work. 
| These youths have no moral training. 
| This side of their nature is not simply 
| left uncultured in the right way, but it is 
| fearfully perverted. Conscience is train- 
jed to give absolutely false decisions. 
| They look upon thieving as their profes- 
| sion, and believe it to be perfectly legiti- 
/mate business. When they reach a cer- 
tain maturity of years, they become the 
most reckless, the most accomplished, 
and the most dangerous classes of crimi- 
nals in the community.” 
Mr. Brace, the Secretary of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society, in his re- 
port, also at St. Louis, used the following 
‘language: “It is remarkable how consid- 
‘erable a number of children have literally 
no home and lead a life as nomadic as 
that of the Bedouins of the desert. Some 
are the children of drunkards, who have 
driven them from home by their neglect 
and brutality; some are the victims of 
step-parents; some are sent forth because 
they cannot be supported; some are or- 
phans, suddenly cast on the world by the 
death of their parents; some are strangers, 
who have drifted into the city; and a few 
are runaways. They soon form the petty 
thieves, burglars, criminals, and aban- 
doned of the city. They are the nucleus 
of its dangerous classes.” 

What is true of the cities of the east 
is also so of the west, and in proportion 
to population the west is in advance in 
crime. 

We boast of our public school system 
'and with good reason. Personally—if 1 
may be allowed to speak—I will say there 
is no one element in the economy of the 
American government that deserves high- 
er praise or promises more for the progress 
and stability of the nation than our sys- 
tem of public instruction. I have striven 
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to show my attachment to it by thirty-five | 
years of labor in the teachers’ ranks— 
poor though it may have been, it has been 
given with a devout love for the cause. I 
say this to show that I am not influenced 
by any feeling averse to the public school 
interest am not wishing to attack the 
system. If I have any influence, I wish 
to use it to perfect and strengthen the 
system. But I do think it needs pruning 
and grafting. It is designed and with 
adequate modifications is competent to 
constitute the American nation the most 
intelligent and free nation on the globe. 
But to do this the public school must 
bring ALL the youth under its infiuence. 
But what does our last census tell us. 
Over four and a half millions of the citi- 
zens of these United States cannot read 
and over five and a half millions cannot 
write. Of this number there live in Wis- 
consin over thirty-five thousand who can.- | 
not read, and nearly fifty-six thousand | 
who cannot write their own names. In| 
1870, and we have reason to know that 
the number is increasing, there were 
116,102 paupers in the United States sup- 
ported at an annual cost of eleven million 
dollars—36,562 persons convicted of crime 
and 33,000 supported in prisons. Of this | 
number our state has its proportional | 
share. But, these figures, large as they | 
are, fall far short of showing the amount | 
and cost of the pauperism and crime of | 
the country. Every man believes that 
there are more rogues out of state prison | 
than in it, and more who live by theft | 
and dishonesty out of the almshouses and | 
jails of the country than are supported in 
them. We ought to be sensible, but I 
fear we are not, that a rival antagonist is 
in our midst. There does exist a system 
of instruction that is wider and more 
extended than our public school system | 
which in some important sense is in ad- 
vance of ours. All educators come in | 
frequent contact with its pupils, some | 
times with its graduates, but, all do not} 
know the extent of their system. I call 

it a system, and truthfully. They have 

their Primary, Intermediate and High 

Schools. Their Academies, Seminaries, | 
Normals and Universities. 





| 





Their places 


| other public places of resort. 


pervadi 
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of instruction are far more numerous 
than ours. Their teachers also greatly 
outnumber the teachers of the Public 
Schools. Their professors can show 
proof of more consumption of midnight 
oil than the most arduous among us. 
They devote more hours of the day and 
many more of the night, and more days 
of the year to their work—they take no 
vacation—work the hardest on holidays— 
do not stop to rest even on the Sabbath. 
The absence of sun light or gas light is 
no discouragement to their work. No 
storm at sea or tornado on land intimi- 
dates or impedes their progress; ship- 
wrecks, conflagrations and financial pan- 
ics are alike propitious to their success. 
Do you ask where these schools are to be 
found? I can only reply, it is difficult 
to locate them. Many of the primary 
departments are in the streets and alleys, 
garrets and cellars of our large towns 
and cities, their intermediate in the sa- 
loons, billiard and gambling halls and 
The jails 
and lock-ups will correspond to the high 
school—and some of these—as for ex- 
ample the Tombs in New York City, to 
the most notorious of the normals. The 
correction houses and Bridewells answer 
to the academies and seminaries. We 
have our State University in Madison, 
they have one at Waupun. In New York 
they have two, one at Auburn and one at 
Sing-Sing. As to their series of readers 
and text-books they are even more numer- 
ous and cheaper than ours. The low novei 
with its vulgar pictures, comic and ob- 
scene songs, are very popular. They 
employ the oral method -of instruction 
and the concert method of recitation. 
They do not confine themselves to the 
English, but use the sign language freely 
—indeed, they give the sign language the 
decided preference. They seldom lack 
for pupils, instructors or means of in- 
struction. Their graduates are pro- 
ficients, they seldom fail in their attempts 
to secure funds; with pistol or pepper, 
they are equally successtul. The banker, 
the merchant, the buyer, the seller, na- 
tives and foreigners, all are taxed and all 
pay tribute to their multifarious and all- 
machinations. 


ner 
Us 
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But I shall exhaust my time before I] picked by a vigilent police, shall be com- 


reach the main thought. I have before 
said our public school system needed 
pruning and grafting. 


og | ° 
[ have also said | would need appliances not usual or need- 


pelled to come and learn to read and 
work. Such a school or department 


that all criminals were once children, and | ful in ordinary schools. Many of its pu- 


| 


let it be remembered that each child has | pils would come destitute, filthy, hungry 


« residence in some school district or 
ward. The public school, I repeat, should 
educate this child. If the parent and 
guardian does not see to his child’s edu- 
cation the authorities should. If parents 
and guardians are not able to clothe their 
children decently, the state had better do 


it. It is both humane and politic to do 
it. It is cheaper to prevent crime than 


to punish the criminal even, if money 
only is considered, but this is a secondary 
consideration compared with saving a 
criminal and making a citizen. The na- 
tions of the world, both civilized and 
uncivilized for gencrations past, have 
sought to diminish and prevent crime by 
administering punishment and have sig- 
nally failed. In a census of forty mil- 
lions we have forty thousand criminals. 
This company Carlyle denominates the 
Devil’s Regiment. Could these all be 
swept into perdition in an instant, how 
soon forty thousand more would rally 
into rank and file; they would come from 
the streets, saloons, garrets, cellars, gut- 
ters, jails and prisons of the land. Our 
only hope is to prevent, not to cure. We 
must take care of the children and grow 
them up as they should go. Z'his will 
dry up the stream of vice at the fountain 
head. This I verily believe can be done, 
and [ hesitate not to say I believe the 
public school aided and sustained as it 
surely will be by enlightened public sen- 
timent and protected by law is fully able 
todo. To do this, {however, its policy 
must be changed somewhat. It must not 
do as it now does, expel the incorrigible 
and give him over to the street school to 
join the Devil’s army. Let there be in 
each city and large town and as many 
others in the country as are needed, a 
department of the public school, into which 
all the incorrigible and delinquents may 
be gathered, and into which also all idlers 
and vagrants from every street, lane, alley, 
nook and corner of the land that can be 


| 





and homeless, these wants must of neces- 
sity be met, and to do this and at the same 
time provide for the adequate future care 
and wants of this destitute or neglected 
class some manual labor would need to 
be provided. Ignorance and idleness are 
the two enemies of mankind. Both of 
which must be provided against and their 
victims provided for. Industry must be 
cultivated. If the young do not grow up 
with capacity to be self-supporting they 
will most assuredly become criminals. 
In these departments which I propose to 
have engrafted upon or added to the pub- 
lic school all habitual delinquents and 
idlers should be gathered, compelled both 
to learn and work. The book learning 
of these departments should not embrace 
a high grade, but the discipline should 
be thorough, the education also should 
be thorough, embracing the hand, the 
head, the heart, the conscience and the 
taste. Proficients should be promoted on 
attaining reasonable results, and on the 
other hand the delinquents and incorri- 
gible from other departments of schools 
should be sent to these reformatory-indus- 
trial deprtments for correction and refor- 
mation. 

This is but a brief, and as I am aware, 
quite an imperfect outline of the plan 
proposed. For it I claim no originality, 
unless it be its adaptability to our public 
school system. Similar schools have 
been in existence for twenty or thirty 
years in portions of Europe. Sheriff 
Watson, of Aberdeen, Scotland, has the 
credit of originating the system. I quote 
the following from good authority: “In 
some localities of Aberdeenshire it has 
cut up juvenile delinquency by the roots, 
and wellnigh annihilated juvenile crime.” 
Such a result I believe to be attainable 
by the public school system of our coun- 
try, which could it be reached, would 
render property more secure, diminish 
largely the burden of taxation, nearly 
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depopulate the poor-houses, jails and pen- | temporary homes for the children until 
itentiaries, elevate all classes of society, | they could be placed in good families un- 
and secure the perpetuity of the nation. | der a contract ensuring them good treat- 

This is a noble work, one worthy not| ment and a fair elementary education 
only the educator, but the statesmen, the | While they remained in the school they 
| were to be educated in the branches usu- 
jally taught in the common schools, and 
_ were to have proper physical and moral 


philanthropist and the christian. 
Oe 
HICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY 8. R. WINCHELL, MILWAUKEE. 


The Peninsular State, it must be ac- 
knowledged, has ever been our western 
pioncer in educational progress. The 
first in the Union she established and 
gencrously provided for the maintenance 
of an Agricultural College, with a liberal 
course of instruction. With no precedent 
upon which to rely, she was bold to fur- 
nish a precedent which several other 
states have already largely followed. Her 
State University has for many years been 
the guiding star in matters pertaining to 
higher education, and whenever the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has dared to lead the 
way, other colleges and universities have 
dared to follow. Now she comes to the 
front again in the successful establish- 
ment of another school of an entirely 
new kind. Not waiting for other states 
to first assume the risks incident to a new 
enterprise. She accepted the position, 
acknowledged the need and the propriety 
of astate public school for dependent 
children, and without delay set about the 
work of its organization. From the first 
annual report of the Board of Control of 
this institution, to the legislature of the 
state, we gather the following facts: 

The school is situated at Coldwater, this 
city having donated 27 acres of land and 
$25,000 for its construction. It is com- 
prised in one main building and five cot- 
tages, the latter being (very sensibly) 
constructed only two stories high, the 
second floor being used for sleeping-rooms 
only; the school-rooms are on the first 
floor. The children provided for are 
those dependent on the public for support, 
preference being given to the children of 
soldiers and sailors, and those who are 
in the county poor-houses. It was de- 
clared in the act organizing the school 
that the special object was to provide 


training. After they were sixteen years 


, of age, they were not to be retained ex- 


| 





cept by consent of the Board. Attention 
is called in this report to the fact that 
“this is not a reformatory institution, in 
the ordinary acceptance of that term. 
Magistrates have no authority to send 
children here, directly or indirectly; not 
even the Judge of Probate, as he simply 
decides on the question of dependence. 
When there is a vacancy here for a county, 
then the only material questions for the 
Judge to decide are, Is the child depend- 
ent on the public for support, and is he 
healthy, mentally and physically? There 
is nothing penal about the procedure 
from the first to the last. Misdemeanors, 
crimes, or vagrancy do not open the doors 
of this school for any. The dependent 
child, through the manner prescribed, is 
sent here to a temporary home, which is 
a public school, where he is, for the time 
he is here, maintained and educated by 
the State. There is no taint of crime at- 
taching to any child by reason of his be- 
ing an inmate of this school.” 

By investigation it has been discovered 
that there are now in the State 339 chil- 
dren admissable to the school, while pro- 
vision is made for only about half that 
number. Professor Zelotes Truesdel, the 
superintendent, reports the institution 
already filled to its utmost capacity, al- 
though it was not opened for the reception 
of children till the 21st day of May, 1874. 
We understand that he proposes to intro- 
duce the kindergarten system of instruc- 
tion. In his report he says: ‘Our chil- 
dren, in most cases, come to us in an 
uncultivated condition, many of them 
with pernicious habits—indolence, lying, 
swearing and fighting being a common 
practice of many of the boys.” “All who 
are old enough to perform physical labor 
work three hours cach day. They are 
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employed in the dining-room, in the | 
kitchen, in the laundry, in taking care of 
the cottages, in the tailor shop and on the 
farm.” “Each child attends school 41 
hours a day—21g hours in the forenoon 
and two hours during the afternoon.” 
‘‘We have five cottages with thirty-six 
children in each.” “These cottages are 
the homes of the children; here they 
sleep, play, read, sew and receive instruc- 
tion in deportment, morals and manners.” 
Professor Truesdel was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in the city of Flint, 
but the State, recognizing his superior 
titness for the position, chose him as the 
director of this new enterprise—as Super- 
intendeat of the State Public School. 
son ee 
RATIO AND PROPORTION. 








| 





| 
BY W. L. RANKIN, WAUKESHA. | 
| 





An article in the January number of | 
this JouURNAL has suggested the offer of a 
contribution on the subject of Ratio and 
Proportion, It is a subject which the 
writer has found a peculiarly interesting 
one, in teaching Arithmetic, and he begs 
leave to present somewhat in detail his 
method of developing the subject. 

Let us suppose the class before us, 
ready to listen and to answer: 

Ratio is the quotient arising from di- 
viding one number by another. It is} 
therefore the result of division and all its | 
principles are derivable from the laws of 
division. Given the example in division, 
24:4, what is the dividend? 24. The 
divisor? 4. The quotient? 6. From 24 
how do we derive 4? Divide by 6. From 
+ how do we get 24? Multiply by 6. Six 
then expresses the relation between the 
two numbers. It is the stepping stone by 
which we ascend or descend from one to 
the other. 

Writing the numbers one over the other, | 
thus, 24, what have we? <A fraction. | 
What has the dividend become? The | 
numerator. The divisor? The denomi. | 
nator. The quotient? The value of the 
fraction, thus: value of 2,4=-6. Here we 
have a complete correspondence of terms | 
and of relations. The numerator divided | 





by 6 gives the denominator; the denomic- | 


| tio. 
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nator multiplied by 6 gives the numer- 
ator. 

Now these terms may be written in a 
third way, 24:4. The two terms together 
are here called a couplet; the former, the 
antecedent, the latter the consequent, and 
their quotient the ratio. The terms and 
their relations are the same as in division 
and in fractions. And there are only 
three possible problems in Jtatio. (1.) 
Given the antecedent and the consequent, 
how find the ratio? Ans. Divide the an- 
tecedent by the consequent. (2.) Given 
the antecedent and the ratio, how find the 
consequent? Ans. Divide the antecedent 
by the ratio. (3.) Given the consequent 
and the ratio, how find the antecedent? 


| Ans. Multiply the consequent by the ra 


Let this be thoroughly explained 
and illustrated by sufficient examples. 
Observe that of the three terms, one is 
the product of the other two. Hence 
when it is given and one of the factors, 
the process is division. When the two 
factors are given, the process is multipli- 
cation. 

Whenever, therefore, the two terms of 
couplet are given, what can be obtained 
from them? The ratio. When one term 
and the ratio are given, what can be 
found? The other term. Now suppose 
there are two couplets having the same 
ratio; of what use will one couplet be in 
supplying a missing term in the other 
couplet? Ans. The first couplet will give 
the ratio; this ratio used in the second 
couplet either as a multiplier or as a di- 
visor will give the missing term. To 
illustrate: Suppose 42 the antecedent of 
another couplet having the same ratio as 
24 to 4, what will be the consequent? 
Ans. The ratio is 6, and 42 divided by 6 
gives 7. Hence the couplet is 42:7. The 
consequent in another couplet of equal 
ratio is 224, what will be the antecedent ? 
Ans. It will be 224 multiplied by 6, equal 
to 16. And the couplet is 16:225. We 
have then 24:4—42:7-—16:225, the ratio 
in each case being 6, 

Now an equality of two ratios is called 
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two couplets and four terms. If three of 
these are given, the fourth may always be 
found. How’ The three given terms 
will of course include one couplet and 
one odd term. The full couplet will give |, 
the ratio; the odd term, multiplied or 
divided by this ratio, will give the fourth 
term. Let this also be abundantly illus- 
trated by examples, in which each of the 
four terms successively shall be required. 
Insist in every case upon the pupil’s find- 
ing the ratio, as a separate quantity,wheth- 
er fractional or entire, and using this as a 
factor in passing from the known to the 
unknown. This is the philosophic way 
of solving proportion, in accordance with 
the definition of proportion; and the pu- 
pil should have so clear an understanding 
of the method as to be able to apply it in 
every case, if required. 

There is, however, another 
which is very often more convenient, and 
which we may now briefly allude to. 

The definition of a proportion is an 
equality of ratios. A property of propor- 
tions is that the product of the extremes 
equals the product of the means. In the 
proportion 24:4::42:7, the product of 24 

(7-168, and the product of 442 
How may this be 
proportions in general? 
two proofs. 

First. From the nature of the case. 
Take any given ratio, such as5:15. What 
shall we multiply its two terms by, 
produce equal products ? 
by the same number, for then the 


We will 


give 


to 


ratio 


method | 


_of two or more single couplets. 


168. | 
shown to be true of 


Evidently not , 


will remain etaneed: but the less term | 


must have a greater multiplier, and as 
many times greater 
less, that is, the ratio of multipliers must 
equal the ratio of terms, taken in inverse 
order. If 15 is multiplied by 2, 5, which 
3 Of 15, must be multiplied by 3 times 
2, or 6. The terms and their multipliers 
arranged in order, give the proportion, 
5:15:22: 6. 
ties, or a proportion, the first antecedent 
multiplied by the second consequent, 
equals the second antecedent multiplied 
by the first consequent. Or, in other 
words, the product of the extremes equals 
the product of the means. 


2—Vol. V, No. 3. 


is 1 


as the term is times | 
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Take the propor- 

a ¢ 

Then — — — 

b d 

these equal quantities are multiplied by 

b, the products will be equal. Multip \y- 
be 


Second Demonstration. 


tion a:bttetd. Now, if 


ing, we have a Again, multiply- 





d 
ing both quantities by d, we have add 
be. Buta and d are extremes and 0 and 
e are means. Hence, &c. (This demon- 
stration does not presuppose any knowl- 
edge of Algebra.) 

This property of proportions is made 
the basis of their solution. When three 
terms are given, they will be either two 
means and an extreme, or two extremes 
and a mean. The product of either ex- 
tremes or means divided by the odd term, 
will give the fourth term. 

A compound ratio is obtained by multi- 
plying together the corresponding terms 
The ra- 
tio will then be the product of the simple 
ratios. Every compound couplet may be 
reduced toa simple one by performing 
the multiplication indicated. 

A compound proportion is usually 
equality between a simple and a com. 
pound ratio. It is solved upon the prin- 
ciples explained above; every compound 
term being treated just as a simple term. 

In our next article we will discuss 
direct and inverse ratio, and their applica- 
tion to the solution of problems. 

ee 
PROBLEMS. 


an 


1. A licensed liquor agent 
from his predecessor $32.17 in cash, and 


receiveil 


$57.54 in liquors. During the year he 
sold liquor tothe amount of $102.97. He 


jalso bought liquors for which he paid 


Hence, having two equal ra- | 


$59.91, and at the close of the year he 
turned over to his successor in office 
liquors to the amount of $31.57. is sal- 
ary for his services was $25.00. Query— 


Was he indebted to the town, or was the 

town indebted to him? and what was the 

indebtedness either way? <A form of his 

account, with solution, would be desir:- 
le. 

T hold six cents in my right hand, 

and a certain number (not named) in my 
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left hand. Now if I multiply the num- 
ber in both hands by the number (not 
named) in my left hand, the product will 
be 112. 
process, without recourse to algebraic 
quantities, to determine the number not 
named, A formula or rule for perform- 
ing similar examples, arithmetically, 
would constitute a perfect solution. 

I would like to have the above exam- 
ples worked and explained in your next 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
ee 

GOVERNMENT SuHovuLD Not Teacu Re- 
LIGION.—Our government cannot give re- 
ligious education; because while pro- 
tecting each citizen in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his own religion, as a sa- 
cred matter between him and his Maker, 
and thus tolerating all religions, it has 
none of its own, and cannot favor any 
sect or denomination or class. 


The whole letter and spirit of the Con- | 


stitution of the United States, as well as 
of the several States, prohibits the estab- 


lishment either directly or indirectly of a | 


State religion; or the showing any favor 


or giving any protection, privileges, or | 


financial support to one religious sect 
more than to another. 


equally, but support to none, is, on this | 


point, the organic law of America. 

If the churches would not interfere 
with the government’s secular education, 
but would devote the whole of their 
strength to giving, in their own places 
and manner, religious education, they 
and the government, though working in 


different spheres and different buildings, | 
would act in entire harmony, and would | 


in the end produce the best possible gen- 
eral result. By simply protecting reli- 
gion, but not teaching it, government is, 
as a matter of fact, giving the utmost 
genuine vitality and strength to the reli- 
gious element. 


—-«< 


SCHOOLS THE PREVENTETIVE OF PAv- 
PERISM.—An examination of the statistics 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and of the 
different countries of Europe, indicate 
that, other things being equal, pauperism 


It is required by an arithmetical | 


Protection to all} 
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| is in the inverse ratio of the education of 
| the mass of the people; that is, as educa- 
, tion increases, pauperism decreases, and 
as education decreases, pauperism increas- 
es. The same rule holds good in our 
country. Taking the three States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois for illus- 
tration, we find that of the illiterate per- 
sons one in ten ts a pauper; while of the 
rest of the population only one in three 
hundred is a pauper. In other words, a 
given number of persons suffered to grow 
| up in ignorance furnish on the average 
| thirty times as many paupers as the same 
| person would if required to get such an 
| education as our free public schools af- 
|ford. Add to this that they furnish also 
| ten times the number of criminals, and the 
right as well as the duty of government, 
as the protector of society, to enforce 
general education is clear, for it is the 
plain obligation of government to protect 
society, against pauperism and crime. 


—> << 

CRIME AND IGNORANCE.—In France, 
from 1867 to 1869, one-half the inhabi- 
tants could neither read nor write; and 
this one-half furnished ninety-five per 
cent, of the persons arrested for crime, 
and eighty-seven per cent. of those con- 
In other words, an ignorant per- 
ison, on the average, committed seven 
times the number of crimes that one not 
ignorant did. 


| victed. 


In the six New England States of our 
own country, only seven per cent. of the 
inhabitants, above the age of ten years, 
can neither read nor write; yet eighty per 
| cent. of the crime in those States is com- 
mitted by this small minority; in other 
words, a person there without education 
commits fifty-three times as many crimes 
as one with education. 


In New York and Pennsylvania an ig- 
norant person commits on the average 
seven times the number of crimes that 
| one who can read and write commits, and 
| in the whole United States the illiterate 

person commits ten times the number of 
crimes that the educated one does. 


The above facts are derived from offi- 
| cial statistics, 
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ILLEGAL SCHOOLS—AN IMPORTANT MATTER. | 


BY A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





The following communication was not | 
sent for insertion in the JourNAL, so far | 
as we know, and the name of the writer | 
is therefore withheld. The problem dis-| 
cussed is an important one, and the rem- | 
edy suggested deserving of the most| 
serious consideration. The facts stated | 
by the writer—and similar ones exist in 
every direction—furnish a new and co- 
gent reason for the measure presented in | 
the last number of the JourNAL, the sup- | 
port of the public schools in some consid. | 
erable degree by a State Tax. This would | 
make it possible to control and in good | 
measure correct the evil complained of: 

Dear Sir—We have in this county—and 
there are such in other counties—locali- | 
ties which are exclusively occupied by a/| 
foreign element, not a single one of whom | 
can understand English. On account of 
national and church prejudices, these | 
people do not take kindly to our public 
schools and often refuse to send to them. 
Sometimes this animosity is carried far- 
ther and the districts wholly refuse or 
neglect to provide five months legal | 
school, stating that they are willing to 
loose the “school fund income” and risk 
the legal consequences. 
been taught in this county by persons 
who were never examined under our 
system, and they have been paid from 
the public moneys of the district treasury. 
Other schools have been taught and paid 
for as above in which not a word of Eng- | 
lish was taught from beginning to end of 
a three or four months term. 

Now, I ask how these districts can be 
reached? As I understand the school | 
law, complaints and prosecutions must | 
come from people resident in the districts | 
committing the irregularities. But as | 
these people are all of one nationality 
and one mind, they all concur in cover- 
ing up and upholding their way of hand- | 
ling the school business, and consequent. | 
ly the practice grows and is copied by 
other districts and while wanting to stop 


their way of doing, I do not see how to 
take hold of it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Schools have 


|them to public money. 
| the German districts take advantage of 


/months if the law would allow. 


‘a thorough 
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I think the simplest and most effective 


' way would be to make the school moneys 
/come wholly or in great part from the 


State and not depend on district appro- 
priations to the same extent as now; then 
if the people failed to comply with the 
law, their loss would be severe enough to 
make them realize that transgression is 
hard. They say the school fund income 
amounts to little or nothing toward sup- 
porting a year’s school, and it takes noth- 
ing from them which they have had in 
possession and consequently they say 
they can not have lost anything because 
they never had it to lose. 

I think we need a firmer hold on the 
problem of Americanizing the enormous 
emigration poured into Wisconsin, espe- 
cially where they settle in large commu- 
nities to the total exclusion of other 
nationalities. Respectfully yours, 


The following from a teacher names 
another remedy proposed by an intelli- 
gent German: 

There that I am 
asked to write you about. It is the num- 
ber of months required by law to be 
taught in cur schools in order to entitle 
Now many of 


is another subject 


the law and hold school only five months. 
They do so in this district and Mr.—— 
here says they would have but three 
For this 
reason he thinks that there should-be 7 


;or at least 6 months required, and he 


wishes me to write to you about it. He 
is the only educated man around here, 
and though a German by birth, he is also 
American. Living here for 
years as he has, he knows just what trouble 
the wooden shoes make in educational mat- 
ters. 


— — - 

DEsPIsE a man, and you become of the 
the kind you would make him; love him 
and you lift him into yours. 


He who commences with certainty will 


‘end with doubts, but he who is content 


to begin with doubts may end with cer- 
tainty. 
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QUESTIONS, 


We have received the following, and 


submit them for answer: 

Dear Sir—I should be pleased to have 
n explanation given to the following 
questions: 


2 
a 


1. What is supposed to be the reason 
why the earth is flattened at the poles? 

2. What would be the climate, suppos- 
ing the carth’s axis to be horizontal to the 
plane of its orbit’ 

3. Why would the inclination of the 
earth affect the climate ? 

4. Supposing the carth’s inclination to 
be 30°, or any other degree, how would 
we ascertain the width of the several 


; simply a matter of time and labor. 
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On the Proper Method of Studying Language. 





BY A. F. NORTH, PEWAUKEE., 





A. boy is educated, so far as school is 
concerned, when he can read intelligibly 
and intelligently, reason logically and 
express himself clearly and correctly, 


‘orally and with the pen; because all 


knowledge is then within his grasp and 
he can utilize it, its acquisition being 
This 
amount of education every boy and girl 
in the state should receive, and the school 
that fails to do this for every child of fair 
capacity attending regularly, is itself a 
failure. But it is notorious that the schol- 


‘ars who are able to do the last, viz: to 


zones ? 

». How do we ascertain the length of a 
degree of longitude to any distance from 
the equator ? 


6. Is the length of the longest day, at 
the equator, exactly twelve hours? How 
do we ascertain the length of the days at 
various places, as at the tropics and polar 


circles ? 
7. Why were the polar circles placed 
231, from the poles ? 


The above questions I do not under- 
stand as fully as I desire, and if you will 
write out clear explanations for me, I will 
be much pleased. The geography states 
that the days are always exactly twelve 
hours long at the equator. It would | 
seem to me asif there must be a varia. | 
tion as the sun moves north or south from | 
the equator. If I am not asking too 
much I should also like to receive an! 
answer in regard to exactly how the United 
States obtained all of their territory, and | 
what are the portions obtained from dif.- | 
ferent sources. I have examined several 
histories, but they do not agree. The 
Louisiana Tract is somewhat doubtful in 
my mind. A. TEACHER. 

<p oe 

Wer can investigate severally the phe- | 
nomena of matter and mind, as we can 


severally the constitution of the earth, 
and the architecture of the heavens; we 
seck the boundary line of their junction, 
as the child chases the horizon, only to 
discover that it flies as we pursue it— 
Mansel. 


| express themselves correctly and clearly, 


are the exception. On every hand we 
hear the excuse, “I understand it, but I 
can’t tell it.’ Now the power of express- 
ing is the complement of nowing, and 
the inability to tell what one knows is 


|prima facie evidence that there is some 


defect of knowledge. Any system of ed- 
ucation that ignores the culture of this 
power of stating what one thinks in good 
plain English, is not worthy the name. 
No amount of declaiming the words of 
others can take its place. Yet schools 
of all grades send out hundreds of pupils 
annually deficient in this respect, and 
this for no other reason than the very 
plain one—they have never systematical- 
ly taught them the art. 

It is true, many months have been 


| spent in the so-called study of grammar, 


it may be both English and classical. 
The pupil can parse and construe and do 
all things of a technical and formal kind 
which are so dear to the perfunctory 
teacher, but he cannot wse his native lan- 
guage, and this simply because he has 
not been trained to do so. The fact is, 


| teachers in general have been endeavor- 


ing to teach the science of language 
without bringing the student in conscious 
contact with the language itself. We 
have attempted the folly of teaching the 
science of language in order to acquire 
its use, instead of developing its science 
in its use, and this to the detriment of 
both the ends sought in education, to wil: 

















Metric Standards. 


the acquisition of scientific habits of 
thought, and practical power in the use 
of the matter of study. 

Thoughtful teachers and scholars have 
been conscious of this unhappy state of 
things. The scholars from of 
lack of healthy interest in grammatical 
studies, and the teachers from observing 
that the most fluent technical gramma- 
rians were very often far from being the 


scnse 


a 
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position and returns with such remarks 
as they demand, and closes with an oral 
examination with regard to the laws of 
language specially involved in the ex- 
ercise. 

I have adopted this system in my 
schoo] this term with the most satisfacto- 
ry results. The scholars enter into it 
with zeal and pleasure. By it they learn 
at the same time, business habits, pen- 


most fluent and correct in the use of lan- manship, orthography, grammar and 
guage. composition. Everything about it is 
A cause of this state of things which practical. Of course it involves some Ja- 


itself may have been a consequence, is 
found in the character of our text-books. 
The authors of our grammars have nei- 
ther lacked industry nor erudition, but 
their plan is faulty, and our teachers have 
been controlled by the text-books. With- 
in the last few years text-books radically | 
different have been prepared both in Eng- 
land and the United States. Among these | 
we may mention Hadley’s Language Les- 
sons. But by far the most complete and | 
best adapted to every grade of school is | 
Harper's Language Series, by Professor | 
Swinton. 

The principle upon which these works | 
are constructed is the rational one in ed- | 
ucation, viz: Jf you would have «@ scholar | 
understand anything have him doit. The| 
scholar is set about composing from the | 
beginning, not in an aimless way, but 
with some specific point of importance | 
in view. It may be the proper use of, 
capitals and the period—the agreement of 
the subject and verb—the proper form of 
adjectives—the proper form, use and posi- 
tion of adverbs—ot phrases and clauses, 


etc. One thing at atime, and that clearly | 
presented. Nor are they expected to 


spin these out of an empty head. The 
teacher does not require them as of old, 
Pharaoh-like, to make bricks without | 
straw. The material is provided in the | 
text-book, and they are to put itin proper 


form, in regard to penmanship, spelling | 


and style. Each scholar submits his com- 
position to one of his fellow-students for 
criticism, who ina letter in his best style 
to the teacher, reports what he finds ex- 
cellent or amiss. The teacher in turn 
carefully examines both notes and com. 


‘street, Chicago—I have no 


ries, entitled “Language Lessons,” 


bor both to scholar and teacher; but it is 
most productive labor. ‘Teachers who 
care more for their pay than for the pro- 
gress of their scholars, or who lack 
gumption, will not favor this method, 
but I am convinced that teachers who are 
in earnest will find it the thing they have 
been desiring, and will find their reward 
for the extra labor that devolves upon 
them in the manifest improvement of 
their schools. 

From what I know of the agent for 
these works—W. J. Button, 117 State 
doubt he 
would send specimen copies to any teach- 
er or member of school board applying 
for the same, upon enclosing a few cents 
for postage. The middle one of the se- 
is in 
my judgment best adapted for our com- 
mon schools. I hope those interested in 
education will interest themselves in this 
matter, that our children may no longer 
have it said of them that everything of a 
practical nature has to be acquired by 
them after leaving school. 

—> > 


METRIC STANDARDS. 


T. LOVEWELL, NEW 
CONNECTICUT. 


BY PROF. J. WAVEN, 





The Metric System had its origin ina 


[report from a committee of the French 


| Academy, to whom Talleyrand’s motion 
|for an improved system of weights and 
measures, had been referred to the Na- 
| tional Assembly in 1890. In accordance 
| with the recommendations of this report, 
| a Commission of the most eminent scien- 
| tifie men, not only of France, but of for- 
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eign countries, were appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements for construct- 
ing the definitive standards. 


Acting under their direction the me- | 
common use, even in France, till a strin- 
gent law for that pnrpose was enacted in 


chanician, Lenoir, constructed two plati- 
num and twelve iron metres. 


One of the platinum metres was, by act | 


of the Assembly, Dec. 9, 1799, made the 
legal standard and deposited in the Palace 
of the Archives, from which circumstance, 
it has since been known as the Metre des 
Archives. 
gular form, having a breadth of 25 mm. 
(0.984 in.) and thickness of 3.5 mm. (0.138 
in.) The ends are planes perpendicular 


It is a platinum bar of rectan- | 


to the axis of length, and a straight line | 


between them, taken at 0° centigrade, is 
the true length of the metre. This kind 


of metre is what the French eall Metre a! 


bouts, or end standard metre. 

The other platinum metre is kept at the 
Observatory of Paris as the accessible 
representative of the standard, while the 
twelve iron metres were distributed among 


foreign countries; and one of them is in | 


possession of the Academy of Sciences 
of Philadelphia. 
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The metric system in spite of its ad- 
vantages and the almost unanimous sup- 
port of scientific men met with much op- 
position at first, and did not come into 


1837. Since then it has made its way 
rapidly, so that now, according to Presi- 
dent Barnard’s “ Metric System,” pub- 
lished in 1872, it has been adopted, in 
full, by twenty-one governments, repre- 
senting 336,419,595 people; and is parti- 
ally adopted or permitted, as in the United 
States, by ten other countries, including 
Great Britain. 

With a view to secure uniformity and 
establish a truly international system of 
weights and measures a Commission was 
appointed in 1869 by the French govern- 
ment. Ata late meeting of this Commis- 
sion twenty-nine governments were repre- 
sented by fifty members, and in spite of 


the jealousies and delays, induced by war 


and other causes, the Commission are 
now actually, through their agents in 
Paris, engaged in constructing interna- 


‘tional standards for length and weight 


The next most important unit in the) 


metric system is the killogramme, the 
weight of a cubic decimetre of distilled 
water at its maximum density. 


which will soon be ready for distribution. 
The standards of the Archives will be 


i the basis of these international standards, 


The French Commission had two rep- | 


resentatives of this weight constructed | 


by Fortin. One was of platinum and the 
other of brass, and the former was made 
a legal standard, at the same time with 
the metre, and deposited with it; hence 
it is known as the Killogramme des Ar- 
chives. It is acylinder 39.4 mm. (11{ in.) 
in diameter, and 39.7 mm. high, with the 
edges slightly rounded. 

The brass killogramme was intended as 
the commercial standard, and was made 
in the form of a cylinder surmounted by 


but the form of the metric bars will be 
novel and ingenious. 

The metre a bouts, or end standard 
metre, is not thought so convenient for 
comparison as the metre a traits or line 
metre. In the latter the bar is made a 
little longer than the required standard, 
and the metre is the distance between two 
very fine lines traced upon it perpendicu- 
lar-to the axis of the bar. To insure the 


| distance being taken in the neutral axis 


a knob, the uniform shape, adopted in | 
‘counts; and it has been thought best to 


France, for brass weights. 
ited at the Ministere de 
aris. 


It was depos. 
l’Intericure, 


A platinum copy of the standard killo- | 


gramme is kept at the Paris Observatory, 
and this, with the metre, kept at the same 


place, are considered next in authority to | 


the standards of the Archives. 


_eross section. 


of the bar, sometimes cylindrical holes 
are drilled in the side of the bar and the 
lines traced on the bottoms of these 
holes. This is inconvenient on many ac- 


have a bar with a cross section somewhat 
like the letter X. The section is repre- 
sented better by dividing the X by a per- 
pendicular into two equal parts, and join- 
ing these by a band 38 mm. broad which 
is the thickness of other parts of the 
This band is placed low 
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enough so that its upper surface lies in 
the center of gravity as well as in the 
neutral axis of the bar, and furnishes a 
plane for tracing the lines which deter- 
mine the metre and any of its sub-divis- 
ions that may be thought necessary. 
bar, as first constructed, is 102 centimetres 
in length and has a square section of 2 
centimetres (nearly # inches). 
to the required X form by planing longi- 
tudinal grooves in each of the four sides 
and then finishing by drawing. 


The important question of a material , 


for these standards was settled by chosing 
an alloy of pure platinum with 10 per 
cent. of iridium. This composition is 
unalterable by the ordinary action of fire, 
water and oiher chemical agents. It is 
elastic, strong, and nearly equals temper- 
ed steel in hardness. Besides, it has 
nearly the same coefficient of expansion 


as the standards of the Archives which | 


facilitates the comparison with these 
original prototypes. 

To secure homogeneity of structure 
and perfect uniformity in all the stand- 
ards, it was deemed best to fuse the entire 
amount of platinum-iridium into a single 
ingot which weigned 250 killogrammes 
or 551.15 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

The difficulty of this preliminary ope- 
ration may be imagined when we remem- 


ber that the melting point of platinum is | 


1900° Centigrade, and that of iridium is 
about 2400° C. or 4352° Fahrenheit. The 


melting, however, was successfully per- 


formed by a blast flame of oxy-hydrogen 


gas. 


The occasion was of sufficient interest | 


to secure the presence of President Mac 
Mahon and a large number of distinguish- 
ed guests and officials. 


broad and 2.8 in. high. 


It was forged next by a hammer weigh- | 
ing over 11,000 lbs. until brought into a\| 


bar whose cross section was 2.6mm. The 
defining lines are to be cut with a dia- 


9 


fw ot 


mond point and each transverse line is | 


crossed at right angles by two longitudi- 
nal lines 1 mm. apart. The intercepted 
portion defines the length of the metre. 


These lines will not be over .003 mm. in! 


The | 


It is bro’t | 


The ingot as first | 
cast was about 449 in. long and 5.9 in. | 
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| breadth—i. ¢., joo Of an inch or far too 
| fine to be easily seen by the unassisted eye. 

According to “ Les Mondes,” the metal 

‘for these standards cost about 250,000 
francs. The Commission has already re- 
ceived orders for 45 metres at the price of 
3,900 frances, and of the killogrammes at 
the price of 1,500 frances. There is con- 
siderable dispute about the international 
bureau which it is proposed to form, as 
to location and jurisdiction. 

The question of international unifica- 
tion of money standards on the metric 
basis is of more difficult solution than 
the above. Our Metrological Society, of 
which Dr. Barnard is President, made 
this one of their chief topics in a recent 
meeting in New York. Then there are 
still greater difficulties to secure units of 
force, heat, light, and electricity which 
shall harmonize, but the last and greatest 
difficulty will be to secure the requisite 
legislation and overcome the prejudices 
, and habits of generations. 

The progress of the last forty years 
warrants the belief that all these obstacles 
to an international metrical system will 

| be finally overcome. 
— oo 


ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION. 





BY A. I. WELD, RIVER FALLS. 





Private schools, seminaries and acade- 
mies often meet a local demand which it 
is not the province of the common 
schools to supply. Whatever name or 
| guise they assuine, if they are servicea- 
{ble to the cause of education, they are 
worthy of patronage, and a generous lo- 
;cal support. But the State, by extending 
its aid to such institutions indiscrimin- 
ately, or by assuming the control of their 
organization or management, would en- 
cumber its educational system and waste 
its resources upon the abortive scheme. 

3ut I believe it will be admitted by the 
principal educators in the state that there 
is need of better facilities for elementary 
| classical instruction than those which 
| have hitherto been provided in our pub- 
| lic system of education. The State Uni- 
| versity ought to be relieved from the ne- 
' eessity of a preparatory department. To 
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eilect so desirable an object, and to give 
the University its legitimate strength and 
influence, no plan appears so feasible as 
the establishment of one or more elemen- 
tary classical in which such 
branches only shall be taught, and to 
such an extent, as are necessary to meet 
the requirements for admission to the 
College of Letters or the College of Arts 
in the University. 

Tne New England Colleges are 
the incumbrance of preparatory 

Candidates for admission to the 


schools, 


free 
from 
work. 
Freshman Classes are already graduates 
from schools and academies second only 
to the colleges in their standing, and in 
the extent of their course of study. Some 
of these academies were nearly co-exist- 
ent with the oldest colleges, and by 
means of munificent endowments, have 


risen to a commanding position in classi- | 


cal training, and have become indispens- 
able auxiliaries to the college system. Of 
some intermediate academic institutions 
of similar character and design, there 
is at the present time in the state of Wis- 
consin, an imperative need. 
versity needs them. The rural districts 
need them. In every part of the state we 


meet with the inquiry, where shall I go 


to prepare for the University? To the 
Normal School? These are restricted by 
law to a specific end, an end vitally im- 
portant to popular education and to the 
efficiency of our common schools. To 
High Schools? These for the most part 


are under the control of municipalities. | 
They may and often do afford excellent 


facilities for classical instruction, but 
their privileges must of necessity be 
mostly confined within corporate limits. 
Economy convenience, progress and effi- 
ciency in our system of education, favor 
the establishment of classical high 
schools or academies. They should be 
on ascale commensurate with their de- 
sign, and in all respects equal to the best 
institutions of their kind in the country. 

When and how to move in such an en- 
terprise are questions which require for 
their solution comprehensive thought, 
experience and prudent deliberation. It 
is analagous to fixing new planets ia the 


The Uni- | 
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}solar system in such relations as not to 
disturb existing harmonies. But when 
the demand for such institutions is gene- 
rally admitted, and their value and im- 
portance to the University, and, in fact, 
to all the colleges in the state are fully 
understood, then we may hope that ways 
and means will be devised adequate to 
the end proposed. Discussions on the 
subject in the State Association of teach- 
ers will serve to awaken interest, and ex- 
pose deficiencies in our means of classi- 
cal instruction. They may ultimately 
lead to wise and liberal legislation favor- 
able to such a movement, like that which 
has in time past done great credit to the 
state in advancing its educational inter- 
ests. Such discussion may also lead to 
private munificence and local contribu- 
tions, which without legislative aid have 
established and endowed not only the col- 
|leges and professional schools in New 
England, but most of her leading aca- 
demic institutions. 

But in view of the work now in pro- 
gress to perfect the system of popular 
education, to improve the condition of 
our public schools and to increase the fa- 
cilities for the education of teachers; in 
view of the pressing demands of the 
State University for a more permanent 
and liberal appropriations, and in view 


of the partially tried experiment of mak- 
ing all the graded schools ot the state 


feeders to this institution; and in view of 
the necessity of invoking private, local 
and legislative aid for the establishment 
of academic schools of such character 
and standing as their high purpose re- 
quires, it would seem to endanger the 
success of so desirable an enterprise, to 
;move prematurely towards its consum- 
mation. 


ee 
TEACHING IN ANSWER TO A CONSCIOUS WANT.. 


The question often arises, What are the 
requisites for effective teaching ? Various 
answers have been given. Anexhaustive 
answer would require a full statement of 
all the conditions which pertain to the 
| pupil, the teacher, and the matter taught. 
| Assuming the presence of all the other 
i conditions, we propose here to show that 














Teaching in Answer to a Conscious Want. 


the best permanent effect is produced up- | 
on the child’s mind when instruction 
meets a real want, when it answers to a 
present craving of his mind. 

Much valuable instruction is lost, not 
because it is above the capacity of the 
pupil, not because it is too abstract, but 
because he has no relish for it. He has 
never hungered for it. If taken at all, it 
is accompanied with an unfeigned disgust 
and followed by a mental dyspepsia. In 
i majority of cases it is in no proper 
sense taken at all; it glides from him like 
water from an oiled surface. Even if he | 
forces the memory to retain the form, his | 
intellect does not grasp the substance. 
Teaching implies learning, and Icarning 
is but the satisfying of a mental craving. 
That such a craving exists in the minds | 
of children no one will doubt. The 
teacher who, at once, discovering its 
whereabouts, makes this the objective | 
point for his earliest movement, shows | 
himself master of his business. He will | 
win. The children will gather around 
him, ply him with questions and take in 
his replies with an avidity which will | 
show that they are absorbing his instruc- | 
tions with real relish. 

Having once gained their confidence, | 
and having given them an unmistakable | 
pledge of his ability and desire to minis- 
ter to their real wants, he is able to mod. 
ify and change the current of these wants | 
at pleasure. He who has amused and | 
instructed a child by pointing out the 
parts of his toy engine, showing the pur- | 
pose and the plan of their operations, will | 
have no difficulty in awakening a desire | 
to know the purpose and plan of the sev- | 
eral steps in any arithmetical process, or 
in any other process that shall come up| 
in the school-room. He will be wise 
enough, ef course, to avoid all hasty and | 
abrupt transitions in his movement to-| 
wards the development of new wants. 
But this he will do, and must do, if he 
perform the proper function of a teachey. 
In fact, here lies the secret of the teach- 
er’s power. It is as much his duty to) 
awaken the proper aspirations of his pu- | 
pil as it is to guide, cherish, and sustain | 
them when awakened. 


real life ? 


'meration and Notation. 
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A child can be easily led to cherish a 
fondness for nature or art, for science or 
literature. But he must not be loaded 
down with crude material for which 
there has been no previous preparation. 
The skillful teacher not only sees the 
path through which the learner must be 
made to go, but gradually opens the way 
by awakening an intense curiosity to sur- 
vey “the regions beyond.” Thus is the 
want created in anticipation of the sup- 
ply. Who cannot remember in his own 


| experience of having completed a process 


wholly innocent of the idea that it ever 
had any purpose, or any connection with 
What must we suppose to be 
the mental state of children when made 
to urge their way through their daily 
tasks without aim or plan, or conscious- 
ness that a single inward craving is an- 
swered? To be more specific: A child 
is about to enter upon the study of Nu- 
The instances 
are rare in which the pupil is at the out- 
set put into sympathy with the veal wants 
of the case—much less with the beauty 
and simplicity of the method by which 
the want is answered in the Arabic sys- 
tem of notation. The real want is a sys- 
tem of marks, or figures, which will rep- 
resent every number from zero upward to 
the highest conceivable one. Adopt tire 
plan of representing each number by a 
separate mark, and you will fail to find a 
sufficient number of different figures to 


| represent them; and if you could succeed, 


it would cost a lifetime to master them. 
The mastery of the Chinese language 
would beasimple task in comparison 
with it. A child might easily be made to 
see this difficulty. Let him then see how 
it is obviated by the few characters em- 
ployed in the Roman method; and finally 
show him how the Arabic method accom- 
plishes the same result, with a vast ad- 
rantage in the matter of numerical calcu- 
lation. The time and labor spent on this 
would be more than repaid by the facil- 
ities which it would give the pupil in all 
arithmetical processes. What has been 
said in relation to a conscious want as an 
essential antecedent to all effective teach- 
ing, is equally true of what may be called 
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the wants of the case in the various steps of 
a problem. ¥ x * * * 
It is not meant here to say that the pu- 
pil should never take a statement on trust. 
This he must often do. But he who learns 
to take the statements of an author only 
as «& sort of assurance that his own re- 
searches will lead to the same results, will | 
be sure to clear the way, so far as can be 
done, of all misapprehension and doubt. 
Let any teacher who feels conscious of 
having fallen into a dogmatic way of pre- 
senting his thoughts, or of an undue | 
reliance upon the text-books, simply ask | 
himself if he is really meeting the wants | 
of his classes—if he is meeting a reason- | 
able expectation of his employes, and | 
especially if he is satisfying his sense of | 
justice and duty to the children under his | 
care. The impressions made upon the | 
child will go far to determine his entire | 
future.—Prof. $8. 8. GREENE, Brown Uni- | 
cersity, in N. BE. Jour. of Ed. 
—> + 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


The following extracts from a recent | 
address before the Missouri State Teach. | 
ers’ Association, are pertinent :— 


Supervision, strict and constant, char- 
acterizes all successful business enter- 
He who hires a dozen laborers | 
either superintends them himself or em- | 
ploys a foreman. Each railroad and 
factory has its superintendent and assist- 


prises. 


‘ 


antsuperintendents. It pays. City schools | 
ure managed by business men on business 
principles. Each city has its school su-| 
perintendent, with one or more assistants. 
It pays. The schools of the rural dis- 
tricts alone are without supervision. To| 
leave the hundred teachers of a county | 
isolated, without a plan, without a direct- | 
ing head, without supervision, is a reck- | 
less waste. It is contrary to common 
sense, and to all business principles. 

When the people are led to realize tle 
utter impossibility of securing the best 
results without supervision, they will 
demand an efficient county superintend- 
ency. It will pay. 

The argument from experience is un- 
Educational progress has 


| 
i te 


answerable. 


| the peer of the most advanced. 
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; ever been in the direct ratio of the eflfi- 
ciency of the supervision. Upon this 
subject Europe speaks with startling 
emphasis. The experience of the older 
States demonstrates the necessity of su- 
pervision. New York, in 1847, abolished 
the county superintendency. Public 
clamor demanded this action. For long 


| years the dial of improvement and pro- 


gress was set back. At length a suffering 
people clamored for its restoration, and 
in 1856 this done. For eighteen 
years the progress has been wonderful. 
In New York the county superintendency 
has no opposition. 


was 


Pennsylvania, as an educational State, 
up to 1854, stood low indeed. For twenty 
years a superintendent has labored in 
each county of the State. Now she stands 
Her pro- 
gress during those years has been mar- 


velous. In all the State not a voice is 
raised against the county superintend- 
ency. 


Two years ago Indiana substituted an 
efficient county superintendency for an 
inefficient commissioner. That it pays is 


‘evident from the report of the State Su- 


perintendent the past year. 

Thus it appears that the State of Indi- 
ana has been benefited $146,507.88 by 
adopting her system of county superin- 
tendency, when those items that can be 
considered in a financial point of view 
are carefully examined and the results 
obtained. There are other and higher 
benefits resulting from this system, the 
results of which can only be seen in the 
general effect upon the illiteracy of the 
State, which time alone will reveal, and 
upon the rapid increase of the school 
funds and revenues, which is already in- 
dicated in the reports of this office. 

The county superintendency will pay 
/an hundred fold in dollars, and it will pay 

in amuch higher sense. The mass of our 
| eachers will always be comparatively in- 
; experienced; yet they deal with immortal 
minds. That they may labor wisely they 
| must needs be watched over and directed 
| by master workmen. The right develop- 

ment of child mind is of priceless value. 
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No narrow, sordid consideration should 
have weight here. But let the people be 
aroused to the educational value of the 
county superintendency, and they will 
scorn a policy that would save dollars 
and ruin minds. 

| Not less pertinent are the remarks be- 
low. The proposed reform inthe manner 
of filling the office cannot be brought 
about effectually, except we also get rid 
of the nuisance of the single district sys- 
tem. The writer below would remand 
the election to the school directors. This 
is the Pennsylvania plan. But Pennsyl- 
vania having the town system, has but one 
board of directors for each town. We 
are not sure that it would not be an im- 
provement to appoint the county superin- 
tendent through a meeting of deleg 
from each town board, provided we had 
the town boards :—Ebs. JOURNAL. | 


ates 


That our system of county supervision | 


has not in all respects come up to our ex- 
pectations need not be denied; that there 
is room for improvement all well inform- 
ed in school matters will readily admit. 
But it is reform that is needed, not de- 
struction; improvement, not overthrow. 
A wise man will not burn his barn to get 
rid of the rats. 

The most pressing need of reform just 
now is in the manner of choosing this 
officer. By the present plan he is nomi- 
nated at a political caucus at the 
time and place as other county officers. 
The other candidates are named first, and 
then the superintendent must be geo- 
graphically located just right, or he must 


be such a man as will give weight to the | 


party, or one who has done the party ser- 
vice and must be rewarded by the nomi- 
nation,—these and many other consider- 
ations determine the choice of the man, 
rather than his fitness for the work: that 
is often the last thing considered, if, in- 
deed, it be considered at all. The only 
remarkable thing about the situation is, 
not that some incompetent officers have 
found a way into the superintendency, 
but rather that with such a defective sys- 
tem of selection, so many excellent su- 
perintendents have been chosen; for we 


same | 
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| have superintendents in this State who 
| would make their mark anywhere—who 


| honor the calling in which they are en- 


| gaged. 

| Now we propose that the choice of 
| . 

| county superintendent be taken out of the 


| political caucus altogether, and that the 
| duty of choosing this officer devolve on 
| the directors of the several districts, who 
‘an mect biennially for this purpose. We 
| would also have this convention fix the 
| compensation, as an annual salary per 
diem or otherwise. This plan leaves the 
ichoice of a superintendent with those 
| best qualified to judge of his fitness, and 
| without any side issues to disqualify them 
for judging of his fitness. Geographical 
and political considerations will not be 
in the way, as they often are in political 
/nominating conventions. The directors 
| san look over the whole county and find 
the best man. 

It is somewhat strange that while city 
superintendents of schools are almost 
universally chosen by school boards, for 
country districts so many States should 
cling to the popular election plan. If it 
be said that this is more democratic to 
| elect by the people, the reply is obvious, 
| that before the people have a chance to 
| vote for a candidate he must first pass 
| through the nominating convention. It 
|may also be urged in favor of the pro- 
| posed change, that a superintendent elect- 
ed by the directors without regard to 
| party, would be free from that suspicion 
of partisan management, so often a hind- 
rance to the labors of an earnest worker. 
There can be little doubt that the plan 
proposed will be effective, both in secur- 
| ing better men, and at the same time leave 
| them less trammeled by party obligations, 
| and hindrances of that kind. If we con- 
| sult experience on this question, we find 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
} 


that Pennsylvania has been selecting her 
| superintendents in this way—by conven- 
| tion of directors—for cightcen years, with 
‘ever increasing satisfaction, and the sys- 
| tem has steadily grown in popular favor. 
| To show how completely in that State the 
; whole matter has been taken out of the 
| domain of political chicanery, it is only 
| necessary to mention the fact that Demo- 
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cratic superintendents have been elected 
in strong Republican counties. Twice in 
the last six years, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
a life-long, outspoken Republican, has 
been confirmed as State Superintendent 
by a legislature largely Democratic, with- 
out one dissenting voice. 

When we have succeeded in eliminating 
party politics from the management of 
our school system, we shall have removed | 
from it its greatest weakness and most 
threatening danger. Messrs. Legislators, | 
we ask you to be careful about pulling | 
down our present system till we are sure 
of a better. The experience and study of | 
years is not thus lightly to be shoved 
aside. The superintendency may be im. 
proved and strengthened, but not safely | 
destroyed.— Nebraska Teacher. 


: a 
THE WISCONSIN DECISION, 





| We were surprised at a remark on this 
decision in the December number of the 
National Teacher, but it appears from 
tne article below that it was made by an 
editor pro tem, and not by Ex-Superin- 
tendent White. ] 

FRIEND Wutre; I am glad to learn 
from your January issue that the Decem- 
ber editorial, commenting on the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin | 
on the rights of parents to limit and 
name “the studies their children shall 
pursue in the public schools,” does not | 
state your position. I am sure that every | 
superintendent of schools and every | 
teacher of considerable experience will | 
take exception to the statement of the | 
pro tem editor, that among the rights of 
parents is “the right to determine what 
studies of those provided for, their chil- 
dren, if competent, shall pursue ’—a | 
statement made without qualification. 

Now, if it be conceded that parents 
have this right, the sooner we abandon | 
all system of gradation in our schools, 
and adopt the cective system, the better, 
because it must result in this sooner or 
later. 


ture, the case might be somewhat differ- 
ent. But every teacher of considerable 


experience knows full well that a large | 


‘or for reasons the most frivolous. 


If all parents were reasonable and | 
capable to judge ina matter of this na-| 
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majority of parents know comparatively 
little of the actual wants and capabilities 
of their children in such matters, and 
are hence not the proper persons to de- 
cide as to the studies which they should 
be required to pursue, 

Furthermore, very many parents are 
exceedingly indulgent, and are ready, if 
allowed to do so, to heed the whims and 
caprices of their children, and suffer 
them to drop one study and take up an- 
other, as they may take a fancy so to do, 
without any reason whatever for so doing, 
Ask 
the superintendent of your city schools 
how often he is applied to by parents, to 
suffer their children to omit certain of 


the studies belonging to the regular 


' course, or to drop them, for no other rea- 


son than that they are tired of them, or, 
in other words, that they are absolutely 
too indolent to apply their minds to 
tudy ? 

Again, we find in every community 
many parents who hold to the notion that 
only a knowledge of reading and writing, 
or, at farthest, of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, is essential, and, if suffered 
to have their own way, would so far de- 
prive their children of their rights, as to 
limit their studies to these branches. 

Now I freely admit that the matter of 
“averages,” ‘“ percentages,” etc., are of 
comparatively little importance except as 
they may serve as stimuli in producing 
desired results. Nevertheless, system is 
all in all, and gradation is essential to 
system, and can not be abandoned, par- 
ticularly in large schools, whether public 
or private. But if the matter of choice 
or selection of studies is to be given over 
to the parents, our graded systems be- 
come a farce. One parent desires that 
his child shall give his time exclusively 
to arithmetic; another to arithmetic and 
writing; another to writing alone. Still 
another is willing and desirous that his 
child know something of geography, but 
is not willing that he should take up this 
study until he has perfected himself in 
The two will be too many 


5 


) ’ 


| arithmetic. 
| for him. 
It will not do to say that such things 
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would not be likely to occur, or that pa- | 
rents are too reasonable to make such de- 
mands. They do make such demands | 


even now, and not in a few instances 
only; and were it not that there are laws 
and rules to prevent yielding to them in 


these matters, the schools would, in many | 


instances, become wnsystemetized and de- 
moralized. 

Take, for instance, the intermediate 
grades in the Columbus schools, with pu- 
pils ranging from 9 to 13 years of age, 
and in which only reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography are required 
to be taught—not “nine or ten” studies, 
but only four.- Say to parents, ‘“ These 
are 
grades, but there is no compulsion. You 
may elect among them such as you desire 
to have your children pursue. If arith- 
metic only, arithmetic it shall be. 
writing and arithmetic, all right. Ifyou 
desire that geography only shall be omit- 
ted, your wish is the law in the matter.” 
Ask Superintendent Stevenson, of the 
Columbus schools, what would be the 
effect of such a regulation? What would 
be done when the time for the promotion 
of classes arrives? Here are one set of 
pupils quite up to the standard in arith- 
metic, but deficient in all other branches. 
Another set are ready in reading and 
writing, but know nothing of arithmetic 
and geography. Another set may 
qualified in all the required branches ex- 
cept geography. Still another set may 
be fully up to the standard in all the 
studies belonging to these grades. 
what is to be done? 
forward indiscriminately ? 


Shall all be carried 
Or, shall 


If 


the studies prescribed for these | 


be | 


Now, | 


those be left behind who are found defi- | 


cient in a part of the course? 
ter, What will be done in the case of that 
indignant father who comes forward and 


says: “I hve exercised the right con- 


If the lat- | 


ceded by your rule, of electing the studies | 


which I desired my child to pursue, and 
he is, in these studies, quite up to your 
standard for promotion, and I demand 
that he shall go forward with his class 


rather than fall back into a class of infe- 


rior grade. And furthermore, now that 
he has got a good start in these studies 
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which he has pursued, it is my pleasure 
that he shall take up one or more of the 
the studies which he has omitted, for in- 
stance, it 
branch prescribed for the grade to which 
he is to go; and if not qualified to enter 
the class in the study or studies omitted, 
the teacher may instruct him separately ; 
and, until he gets along so as to enter the 
regular Classes, he may omit one or more 


geography, since is also a 


of the studies which he has been pursu- 
ing.’ Now, what will be done in such a 

It can not consistently be said 
that the child has forfeited his right to 
promotion. The parent has only exer- 
cised a right conceded by the rule, and 
one which according to the opinion of 
your editor and in accordance with the 
decision of the Supreme 
Court, he had a perfect right to exercise 
by virtue of the parental relation. 

Now, I shall not undertake to say, that 
it would in no instance be right and pro- 
per to permit a pupil.to omit one or more 
branches from the regular course. Cases 
do occur in which this should be allow- 
ed. But when allowed it should be as 
an exception, and the reason or reasons 
should be so palpable and so plainly 
stated, that all may see the justice of the 
And the parent should not be sole 
judge in the matter, for, as before stated, 
many parents are exceedingly unreason- 
able and indulgent in the management of 
their children. The teacher the 
school authorities should some 
voice in the matter. It is not reasonable 
to suppose that they will act unfairly or 
unjustly in such a matter. 

If I mistake not, there is a provision 
in the school law of Ohio, to the effect 
that boards of education may prescribe 
the branches of study to be pursued in 
the schools of the state; and in case a 
pupil, of his own option, or by direction 
of the parent, shall refuse to pursue any 
study prescribed for a particular school 
or grade, the committee may direct that 
such pupil shall not be taught in other 
other branches; and, in the absence of 
such order, the teacher may refuse to in- 
struct such pupil in other studies. Such, 


sae ? 


Wisconsin 


2aSe. 


and 
have 


too, is the law in other states, and if I 
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mistake not it is the common law of the | 
land.—F. S. W., of Wheeling, West Va.,in 
National Teacher. 
Ce ae ee 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

oe ' 

OFFICIAL OPINIONS. | 

Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. | 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. | 

Q. Can territory be detached from a} 
district without being attached to some 
other district? 

A. The law does not contemplate or | 
authorize any such procedure. 

Q. If parties are set off from one dis- 
trict to another, is there any legal claim 
for a share of the school property of the 
district from which they are detached ? | 

A. None whatever; such a claim ex. | 
ists only when a new district is formed | 
from an oldone. In other cases, loss and | 
gain are supposed to be equal. 

Q. Isatown board absolutely obliged | 
to extinguish a district that goes without 
school two years ? 

A. The law makes it their duty to do) 
so, and the law may be enforeed by aman- 


| 





damus. 

Q. Can any part of such a district be 
attached to a district in another town? 

A. With the consent and concurrent 
action of the supervisors of the other! 
town it can be done. 

Q. Can money ina district treasury | 
that was received from the State be ap- | 
plied to the payment of debts of a district | 
extinguished by the supervisors, under | 
section 16? 

A, The law makes no exception as to 
such money, The supervisors are to treat 
it just the same as any other property 
that belonged to the district coming into 
their hands. 

Q. Can a district borrow from the 
“trust funds,” unless a majority of the 
votes of the district are shown to be in 
favor of it? 

A. The land commissioners interpret 
the words, “unless such application be 
authorized by a vote of a majority of the 
legal votes of said district voting upon 
such question,” to mean that the applica- 
tion is authorized, if a majority of the 
votes cast at a legal meeting are in favor 
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of the loan. If some of the voters do 
not care to attend the meeting, the rest 
act without them. 

Q. Our district failed last year, simply 
through inadvertence, to have 5 months 
school, before the 31st of August, but the 
continuance of the summer school made 
it up after that date. Are we not justly 
entitled to school money ? 

A. No departure from the law is pro- 
vided for, except some “ unusual and un- 
looked for cause has prevented keeping 
up the school the full five months.” It 
would be extremely bad policy to relax 
the law in cases of mere inadvertence—i. e., 
carelessness. Everybody is supposed to 
know that the school year begins Septem- 
ber 1 and ends August 31. 

Q. Cana district raise money to buy 
school-books to be procured by the board 
and sold to the pupils? 

A. No such power is given to a dis. 
trict. Books may be purchased for the 
use of indigent children. (Sec. 51.) A 
bill is before the legislature to authorize 
towns and cities to buy school-books for 
free use in the schools. 

Q. The clerk returned the school taxes 
$100 short, by mistake; what is the rem- 
edy—the money is needed at once? 

A. Vote the amount at a special meet- 


ing, and collect as provided in section 64. 


THE TOWN SYSTEM. 

Q. In the transition from the single 
district system to that of the ‘township 
system of school government,” are we to 
understand that the schooi district board, 
(viz., clerk, director and treasurer) retain 
their respective offices officiating therein 
until the end of the school year, or do the 
clerks forming the new school board 
commence at once the duties of their 
oftices ? 

A. The director and treasurer must be 
understood to retain power, with the 
clerk, to finish up the business of the dis- 
trict, pay debts, &c. The clerks organize, 
as a town board, at the first annual meet- 
ing,in October. It would be quite proper 
for the districts to hold their last annual 
meeting, the week previous, hear the re- 
port of the treasurer and wind up all their 
affairs, as faras maybe. The old districts 
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are not discharged of their obligations, 
by the incoming of the new system. The 
two systems therefore in some sense over- 
lap each other. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Q. Three months winter school was 
voted and a teacher hired; then an addi- 
tional month was voted, but two of the 
board will not extend the contract. What 
is to be done? 

A. The board may not feel willing to 
continue the same teacher an additional 
month, and are not obliged to, but it is 
their duty in that case to provide for 
another teacher. 

Q. Whose place is it to clean the 
school-house, the teacher’s or the dis- 
trict’s? 


A. The district’s—that is to say, the | 


board should provide, not only for a 





school-house, but for every thing else to | 


| 
make the school-house comfortable and 


decent. 
Q. Can the school board, by a rule, 


require the large boys to clean the school. | 


house privies every week, by turns? 
A. A board would hardly be sustained 


in enforcing such a rule by suspension or | 
Of course, however, strict | 


expulsion. 
rules are proper as to the general habits 


privies. 
Q. Can the board expel a pupil for vi- 
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its own discretion. It is commonly un- 
derstoud that the winter school is more 
especially for the older pupils and the 
summer school for the younger; but be- 
yond the fact that the teacher employed 
at different seasons may not be equally 
capable of teaching both classes, the 
board has no power to exclude either old 
or young pupils within the limits of 
school age, but must give all a fair chance. 
Of course provision is not to be made 
for the older pupils in the higher branch- 
es to the neglect of the younger ones, or 
by the sacrifice of any part of elementary 
instruction. The adoption of the “town 
system” would help to solve this and 
many other perplexing problems. 

Q. Can the county superintendent and 
school board determine that only Ortho- 


/epy, Geography, Grammar, Civil Govern- 


ment and Written Arithmetic shall be 


taught in a school? 
A. The Jaw requires that all 


these 


| branches shall be taught, (section 55, and 


chap. 14, laws of 1871, p. 84, school code), 


' orthoepy being nothing more than correct 


pronunciation, which should be taught in 
connection with reading and spelling and 
in fact all branches; and civil govern- 


| ment is taught by teaching the ‘“ consti- 
and conduct of pupils in the use of the | 


Olating a rule never “established” and | 


“filed” with the clerk ? 

A. The rule should first be established 
and filed, that it may be known what the 
rules are. 


grant misconduct, irrespective of rules, 
on the same principle that they would be 
justified in excluding one with an infec- 
tious disease—the principle of the com. 
mon safety. 

Q. Has the board power to take such 
measures as will virtually exclude the 
larger pupils from the school ? 

A. The board is not justified in taking 
any such measures. The district may 
determine whether a male or female 


But a school board would be | 
justified in removing a pupil for very fla- | 


| officers to prescribe 


There is no need for school 
that the several 
branches which you name shall be taught, 
and they have no power to absolutely 


tutions.” 


exclude them or any others required by 


law. But there is of course some disere- 


| tion lodged with the board as to the time 





when and the extent to which any partic- 
ular branches shall be taught, according 
to the age, advancement and wants of the 
scholars. (See preceding question and 
answer.) The power of the county su- 
perintendent in the matter is that of ad- 
vice and general oversight, and it may be 
presumed that his advice is worthy to be 
followed. 

Q. Is not a school board clothed with 
arbitrary and wrongful power, if it can 
require all scholars belonging to a class 
to take all the studies of the class, unless 


teacher shall be employed for the winter, | exempted for reason? (See your opinion 


or for the summer school. 
mined by the district, the board will use 


If not deter- | in Feb. No.) 


A. A public school is not a private 
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school. It is opened and maintained as a 
public institution and not for the accom- 
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/ment meanwhile, you would be entitled 


modation of individuals, and in, subser- | 


vience to their wishes, like a hotel. The 
members of the board are public officers, 
and from the nature of the case they must 
have power to make rules, and these rules 


must be general in their operation, except | 


so far as the board in its discretion, may 
relax them. If a minor volunteers to 
join the army, his father consenting, the 


father retains no right to dictate what, 
part of the manual of arms he shall learn ; 


or not learn, what rules he shall be sub- 
jected to or exempted from. <A school is 
not indeed under military discipline, but 


it must be under some discipline or it will 


fail in its ends. The board may make 


severe rules, or act arbitrarily in any | 


given case, but the remedy is not to hedge 
up and neutralize their power by giving 
the power of individual dictation or inter- 
ference; it is found in selecting only 
suitable men for the place. 

THE TEACHER. 

QQ. Isa teacher responsible for a day’s 
school if only two pupils are present at 
11.A. M.? 

A. The teacher should remain at her 
post, as others might come; she has then 
done her part. She need not feel obliged 
to remain all day, however, with two pu- 
pils. 

(). Must the teacher make up for the 
day, if no scholars come at all? 

A. Certainly not. It is not her fault 
that the storm, or other cause, prevents 
any school. 

4). Can lost days be made up on legal 
holidays? 

A. Not unless by mutual agreement 
with the beard, and even the board has 
no legal power to make such an arrange- 
ment—the people might object to it. 

(). My school was to commence, by 
contract, on a certain day, but the school- 
louse was not ready; can I collect wages 
from the beginning ? 

A. This is a question for the courts, 
and a question of circumstances. If you 


to equitable compensation. 

Q. Our teacher calls the children in 
school “brutes,” “ boobies,” ‘ fools,” ete. 
What can be done ? 

A. Dismiss him, if he won’t mend his 
manners and morals. 

Q. Our teacher keeps fire most of the 
time on Saturdays; has he any right to 
burn school-wood ? 

A. Perhaps he is “setting copies,” 
“doing the hard sums,” ete. If so, he is 
laudably employed and needs a fire and 
quiet. Go and see what he is about, and 
report. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q. Isa county superintendent author- 
ized by law to refuse or annul certificates 
because teachers do not fill and return 
monthly reports, when requested ? 

A. There is a provision of law in re- 
gard to reports from teachers, and it is 
a growing custom for superintendents to 
require such reports monthly. If the 
request is properly made, every teacher 
of right spirit, it may be presumed, will 
readily comply. Continued willful refu- 
sal would probably be held sufficient 
cause for annulling a certificate. 

gee 

UNIVERSAL Epucation EssENTIAL.— 
Intelligence in the rulers is essential to 
good government; with us the rulers are 
the voters, hence the necessity of fitting 
them by education to rule. With intelli- 
gent voters, our form of government is 
the best yet devised; but with ignorant 
voters itis one of the worst. An intelli- 
gent people seek freedom, and an igno- 
rant one despotism, just as naturally and 
certainly as the needle points to the mag- 


| netic pole. 


were in readiness to begin, and did not} 


waive your right to begin at the time 
agreed upon, and have had no employ- 


( 


The founders of our free institutions, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, saw this, 
and scarcely had they completed the log 
cabins for their families, when they be- 
gan the log school-house for the school 
and school-master. 

The school-house has spread, develop- 
ed and improved, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, equally with the dwelling-house. It 
is the nursery of American citizens. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Notice—Save your Postage! 





All payments for the year 1875 made 


advance, and the postage on the JouRNAL 
will be pre-paid, at the cost of the pub- 
lishers. After that time it will be charged 
in the bill. 


How shall the Town System be Introduced ? 





In continuation of some remarks made 
Jast month we would say that County Su- 
perintendents may do much in this direc- 
tron; and they have a double motive for 
doing it. Not only will they contribute 
greatly to the promotion of public 
education, if they can induce some of the 





very 


inore intelligent and enterprizing towns 
under their jurisdiction to take this step 
in advance, but they will find that in all 
such towns their Jabors will be easier and 
more agreeable, and the evidences of pro- 
cress and improvement constantly increas- 


ing. 


Especially will they see an imme- 


¥2I 


posed vote on the subject, as provided in 
section 37 of the Township Law. 
It should be understood that the trans- 


j ition if made is not sudden, but allows 
by the Ist of April will be regarded as in | 


time for the winding up the affairs and 


| discharging the obligations of the sepa- 


rate districts. If a town votes for the 
system this spring, no organization of 


ithe town board takes place until next 


October; and this organization is only a 
preliminary step, and no steps for raising 


/ money would be taken until the ensuing 


| March. 


; schools and wind up their 


; port of the State Superintendent 


diate contrast when it comes to the now , 


perplexing work of preparing their annu- 


ai statistical report. We can think of ne 


way in which a County Superintendent | 


can sow good seed more effectually, than 
by presenting the advantages of the Town 
System before an intelligent meeting 
made up of school officers, citizens and 
teachers. Itis possibly not too late to do 


this, in a few towns, before the annual | 


town meeting. It may perhaps be done 


in connection with some of the spring | 


examinations. 

The next step is to canvass the town in 
whieh it is proposed to make the effort. 
Every school house is an appropriate 
place in which to take the field. The 


| 


'should be free to all. 


(listrict officer, citizen or teacher who can | 


get out the voters, and their wives, and 
everybody in the district, and clearly ex- 
plain the system and point out its advant- 
ages, will have done a good deed. Enough 
such work would perhaps insure favor- 


able action at town meeting. Whoever 


mentary 


mean time the 
keep up their 
affairs. 

If nothing more is done, notice can be 
the subject at the 
spring election; and all who wish to read 
something further are referred to the Re- 


(Sec. 10.) In the 
individual districts would 


given of a vote on 


trct 
wv 


issued, and the February number of the 
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"REE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A friend has kindly sent us, with per- 
mission to publish, the following extracts 
from a letter recently received from Mr. 
Thomas Emerson of New York City. Mr. 
Emerson is well known at the east as a 
sound and progressive educator, 
speaks from years of intelligent personal 
observation. Ile was, until quite recent- 
ly, City Superintendent of Schools of 
Newton, Mass.: 





and 


“Tn reply to yours of the 12th inst., J 
would say that T am a firm believer in 
free text-books. Instruction in common 
schools should be given only in the ele- 
branches, and the 
Until this is ac- 
complished our common schools are not 
free schools. Again, free text-books are 
a necessary sequence of compulsory edu- 
cation. We may compel attendance at 
school, we cannot compel any one to buy 


text-books 


| books when he has nothing to buy them 


with. To furnish books to the poor, as 
we must do if we enforce attendance, and 


not to furnish them to the rich, is only to 


undertakes to move in this matter, must} brand the former as paupers, and to help 


see that the petition of ten electors is 
secured, and the notice given of the pro-| between these two classes. 


3—Vol. V, No.3. 





perpetuate the ill-fecling now existing 





“ 
I22 


“The furnishing of text-books free is 
giving general satisfaction in the east 
wherever it has been adopted, and the 
plan is being rapidly extended. It is al- 
ready in operation in Bath and Lewiston, 
Me.; New York City; Philadelphia; Pat- 
erson and Trenton, N.J.; and other places 
of less note. 

“ Boards of Education purchasing sup- 
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| offices. In this Wisconsin joins Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
| and other Eastern States, as well as her 
; nearer sisters in the West, Illinois, lowa 
'and Kansas. From this act will utimately 
| result decided benefit. Twenty-five years 
| from now no inconsiderable portion of 
‘the school offices of Wisconsin will be 
| in the hands of intelligent and capable 








plies for their schools have, as far as I | women, The very qualities that make 
know, secured very liberal discounts. |} women fit teachers ia the schools must 
The maximum allowed by the Rules of} render them to some extent fit outside 





the Board of Trade is forty per cent.” 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


We have purposely delayed our present 
issue for a few days in order to chronicle 
the educational enactments of the legis- 
lative session just closed as we write. In 
respect to school interests, the session has 
been a somewhat remarkable one, and our 
readers are, we suppose, anxious to know 
just what has been gained and lost. The 
result is, we are glad to say, upon the 
whole a cheering one. Educational in- 
terests probably never before met so 
ready and liberal recognition from the 
State Legislature. We count as victories: 

(1.) An appropriation of $80,000 for the 
erection of anew building for the Uni- 
versity. The fact that this met but little 
opposition, abundantly shows the increas- 
ing esteem in which the State University 
isheld. ‘Science Hall’ will greatly en- 


large the facilities and increase the influ- | 


ence of the institution, and will remain a 
noble and permanent memorial of the 
wisdom of the Legislature of 1875. 

(2.) The passage of the High School 
Bill, whereby the State creates and par- 


tially supports a system of Free Town | 


High Schools. We regard this as a 
highly significant and important event. 
The State herein distinctly recognizes the 
“value of secondary schools by the offer 
to them of aid from her own treasury. 
This aid is smail in the aggregate—only 
$25,000 annually,—but it is probably 
enough for a beginning, and will be in- 
creased if the people find it a good in- 
vestment, as we doubt not they will. 

(3.) The eligibility of women to school 


| managers of the schools and school in- 
| terests. 

| This reform was sanctioned by a de- 
cided majority of both houses of the 
Legislature, through which it went by 
the force of its own merits, unaided by 
the least external solicitation. 

(4.) The privilege granted to the author- 
ities of school districts, villages and cit- 
ies, of purchasing text-books and loaning 
them free to the pupils of the schools. 
The law thus recognizes and sanctions 
free text-books. From this we have no 
doubt good results will come. 

We hoped to see, in addition to this, a 
law securing township uniformity in 
text-books. The original bill, as drawn 

by the State Superintendent, contained a 
‘clause enforcing this. It received the 
|) sanction of the Assembly, but the clause 
| was omitted trom the substitute adopted 
| by the Senate. We chiefly regret this be- 
cause an important movement in the di- 
rection of the general adoption of the 
township system of school government 
/ was thus frustrated. We also firmly hold 
\that town uniformity is intrinsically de- 
‘sirable in itself, and that nothing but 
| good would result from it. 
| THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Not only did the bill appropriating to 
the University authorities $80,000 for the 
erection of anew building for scientific 
instruction become a law, with little op- 
position, but the Legislature felt so kindly 
disposed towards the institution that of 
its own free will, unsolicited, it did more. 
Once of its last acts was to donate to the 
University, for the purposes of a Medical 
College, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
located in the city of Madison, and no 
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longer needed for its original object. 
This property is valuable, but from its 
location, and the peculiar character of 
the buildings, it is questionable if the 
University Regents will not regard the 
gift as involving some of the perplexities 


attending the possession of the prover- | 


bial “ elephant.” 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 





A bill providing for uniform examiaa- 
tions of teachers in the various counties 
passed the Assembly, but was defeated in 
the Senate. Our regret at this result is 
tempered by the knowledge that some of 
the best men therein, who voted against 


itas being a merely superficial remedy | 


for existing faults, would lave favored 
such a radical change in the law as would 


remove school supervision altogether 
from the arena of politics. There is a 


constantly growing conviction that as the 
chief engineer of a steamship, the super- 
intendent of a line of railway, or the 
leader of a coast survey should not be 
elected by popular suffrage every two 
years and be paid only enough to support 
his family five or six months out of 
twelve, so also county superintendents of 
schools ought not to be the chance cre- 
ations of political parties and forced by 
beggarly salaries to a divided allegiance 
between educational and other interests. 
School supervision in counties ought 
to be in the hands of highly trained, ex- 


% 
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}reason of unsuitable buildings, insuffi- 
| cient teachers, means of illustration, etc. 
| He should be responsible for all needed 
institute work, and for the general efli- 
ciency of the schools under his jurisdic. 
tion. 
One of our best superintendents, him- 
iself a successful teacher and institute 
| conductor, writes, after referring to some 
excellent features in the school system ot 
| England, “We need a more efficient su- 
| pervision, from head to foot, in our sys- 
| stem. Our best men lack power, and our 
| worst ones cannot be reached as our laws 
now stand.” 


i 


THE SCHOOL MONTH, 


| Of the educational bills in which we 
| were specially interested, the only one 
| that failed to pass even one heuse, was a 
“bill making twenty days a legal school 
;month, in the absence of any such tem- 
| poral specification in the contract. This 
| bill received the approval of the Assem- 


i bly Committee on Education, but when 
i before the house itself it met with but 
ilittle favor. The objections made to it 
| were exceedingly frivolous—“ teachers 
| are already better paid than any other 
| class ;” “they now work a less number of 
| days per month than any body else,” ete. 
' The fact that 1m cities, villages and one 
half the country districts only twenty 
days are required, the fact that teaching 
‘on Saturday is scarcely any where expect- 
!ed or allowed, and when done amounts 





perienced, successful and earnest school 
men, The superintendent ought in gen- 
eral to be the best practical teacher in the 
county, and he ought to be paid more 


to almost nothing, and the fact that the 
| bill did not at all concern the question of 
| wages, or the aggregate length of the 
: : ' school,—these facts seem to have almost 
than the best teacher receives. His | entirely escaped the apprehension of the 
sition should be permanent, during Saleen ‘ehe succesdtally opposed the 
effective service. He ought to rank a) auneee ‘ 
ability, culture, social position and in- | ‘ 
come with the first professional men in | 
the county. | 
He sheuld alse have much more author- SADGER, Dec. 24, 1874. 
ity and more responsibility than the law; Mr. Prapr:—Enclosed please find one 
now gives him. He should, for instance, | dollar and fifty cents, amount due for 
settle nearly all the neighborhood quar-| Journal oF Epucation. I think the 


A SENSIBLE LETTER, it strikes us, is 
' the following: 


rels that are now sent up to the State De-| December number alone worth half a 
partment for adjudication, should have | dollar. Yours with much respect, 
power to withhold public money by | 


ELLEN ConNmLin. 


| 








Lal 
to 


SPRING INSTITUTES. 





The following is the revised and com- 
plete list of Institutes for the present | 
spring: 

PROF. GRAHAM. 
Time. Duration. 


County. Place. 








Fond du Lac,(1)Fond du Lac. March 24th...1 week. 
Outagamie. ..../ Appleton....March 29th...1 week. 
Marquette......Westfield ....2 April 5th.....1 week. 
Waushara...... Poy Sippi....April1 2th....1 week. 
Shawano...... Shawano ..../ April 19th....1 week. 
PROF. McGREGOR, 
DORON), ..5:5:d0% Middleton ...March 29th...1 week. 
5s .. Neillsville. ..April 5th.....1 week. 
Monroe........ Glendale.....April 12th....1 week. 
TIMID, cians ya accte Dodgeville... April 19th....1 week. 
WEEDON si h.50%5 Ontario. ...../ April 26th....1 week. 
PROF, SALISBURY. 
Rock, (2).......Milton....... March 22d....1 week. 
Columbia......Lodi..........March 29th...1 week. 
Jefferson....... Ft. Atkinson. 7 pon Sema 1 week 
Dodge, (])...... lox Lake.... April 12 re 
BOUs. i sekeves Delton... “April 19th, ..l wee} 
PROF, PARKER, 


Marshall..... 
Stevens Po't. 


April 5th..... 
April 12th.... 
\pri 11 19th.... 
26th....1v 








fi is ee V 


pointed County Superintendent of Se 


AN Matre has been ap- 


hools 
Capt. 





for La Fayette county, in place of 





LG signed. 
Mr. Anbert Warikrns, editor of the 
Nutiones Democrat, Was been appointed 


Count aly Superintendent in place of W. II. 
Peck, resigned. We are sorry to note the 
latter to Chicago. Mr. 
Peck was long connected with education- 
al and editorial interests in that county, 
having been formerly principal of the 
Mineral Point High School, and after- 
wards editor and proprietor of the Demo- 
erat. Ife was also at one time editor and 
the JouRNAL OF EpvUcarion. 


removal of the 


owner of 


Personally known to the present junior | 
editor for many years past, the JouRNAL | 


sends its best wishes for his success and 
happiness in his new home. 


| being excellent. 
~ | of the High School in the former village, 


‘| gentleman of culture and ability. 
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In arccent hasty visit to Baraboo we 
| found about 100 teachers in attendance at 
| the fifth semi-annual meeting of the Sauk 

County Teachers’ Association. We doubt 

| if any county in the State is educational. 

|ly more wide-awake than Sauk. This is 
due to several facts. It has an energetic 
and faithful Superintendent in Mr. Jas. 

T. Lunn, one of whose rare qualifications 

is the possession of a State Certificate. It 

is exceptionally well supplied with facil- 
ities for higher instruction, the schools 
at Baraboo, Sauk City, Spring Green, 
| Reedsburg, and one or two other places, 
Prof. Willis, Principal 


is a graduate of Beloit College and u 
Profs. 
Terry, Gould, Nagle, and Darrow, all 
whose names were upon the programme, 
are widely and favorably known in the 
State as excellent teachers and courteous 
men. 

With such leaders we did not wonder 
at the large attendance, and from such 
us they conduct we doubt not in- 


schools 


fluences go forth that place the district 
schools of Sauk county decidedly ahov 
the average of the Staie. 





Pror. B. M. Reynoups, of La Crosse, 
having, from press of other duties, resign- 
ed the office of Visitor to Platteville Nor- 
mal School, Rev. F. M. Holland, of Bar- 
aboo, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Holland, although not a 
school man, is a gentleman of fine cul- 
ture, a close thinker and an accomplished 
|writer. He isa member of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, at the recent mecet- 
ing of which he read a paper that excited 
much interest and discussion among the 
; metaphysical members. 


The above make nine appointments of | 


County Superintendents to fill vacancies | 
All| 


about 
three of these 


occurring within one year. 


but two or vacancies were 
the better 
salary and prospects offered by other em- 
Could there be 


from resignations induced by 


ployments. 


nificant illustration of the unwisdom of | 
the present small salaries and uncertain 
tenure of this important office : 


Lmore sig: | 


A RECENT Visit to Lodi enabled us to 
hear a good report of Prof. A. A. Miller, 
Principal of the High School in that vil- 
ilage. Mr. Miller is one of the most prom- 
‘ising of the it graduates of Milton 

College, a classical general 
scholar, and ambitious to excel in what- 
over he undertakes. His suecess at Lodi 
| has not surprised us. 


rece 


good and 








Editorial Miscellany. 


NEW REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Governor lias appointed Gen. Con- 
rad Kretz, of Sheboygan, as a member of 
the Board of Regents of the University, 
in the place of Gen. C.S. Hamilton, whose 
term of office had expired and who had 
removed from the Fifth Congressional 
District. This keeps up the military 
representation on the Board, and secures 
same time a man of high standing 
nad scholarly attainments. The other 
appointees for this year were announced 
lust month. They are Hon.J.C. Gregory 
as his own successor for the Second Con- 
cressional District; Hon. Matt. Keenan, 
of Milwaukee, for the Fourth District, in 
place of Hon. J. R. Brigham; and Hon. | 
Thomas D. Steele, of Sparta, for the Sev- 
enth District, in place of Hon. Angus 
Cameron. These will all be recognized 
as first-class appointments. The different 
creeds and nationalities have now a fair 
representation upon the Board and in the 
Faculty, which will silence further com- | 
plaint on that score. The Executive 
Committee of the Board are Regents | 
Van Slyke, Paul and Gregory.-—Mudison | 
Democrat. 

Since the above was in type, the ap-| 
pointment of Ilon. F. W. Cotzhausen, of | 
Milwaukee, to succeed President Whit. | 
ford, of Milton, as member of the Board | 


ut the 





of Regents, has been announced. While | 

. . | 
the other members of the Board will} 
deeply regret the absence of Regent | 


Whitford, who has long been one of its | 
wisest and most useful members, they | 
will heartily commend the appointment 
of ex-Senator Cotzhausen, who is one of 
the best representatives of fine scholar. | 
ship and high personal character among | 
our German citizens. The appointment | 
is universally regarded asa fitting and | 
excellent one, alike honorable to the Ger- | 
mans, to the Board and to the Governor. 

Senator Cotzhausen was born in Prussia | 
in 1838, was educated in the colleges of | 
Murs and Cologne, from the latter of | 
which he graduated in 1855. He came | 
to the United States the succeeding year 
and settled at Milwaukee, where he has 
since resided. He is a lawyer by profes- 
sion. 


Norma. Scuoon REGENTs.—The action 
of Goy. Taylor in re-appointing Hon.Wm. 
Starr, of Ripon, and Jonathan Evans, Esq., 
of Platteville, Regents of Normal Schools, 


79? 


ct 


Mr. 


‘n identified with the 


is wortliy of hearty commendation. 
Starr, who has be 
board from its organization, has had much 
to 


which 


do with moulding the policy under 
} 


three Normal schools are now do- 


ing a most beneficent work and a fourth 
has been established, and Mr. Evans, since 
his appointment by Goy. Washburn, has 
intelligent interest in the 


Normal Sehecol work, his resid 


» 
ih 


take most 
nee at the 
seat of the oldest of the schools enabling 
him to give it s} The 


good judgment and business experience 


vecial oversight. 


of both gentlemen, with their interest in 
edueation, make them valuable members 
of the beard. 

We learn that the Regents at their re- 
cent meeting, provided for the erection of 
an addition to the building at Whitewater, 
and arranged for the completion of the 
building for the Fourth Normal School. 
This school will open under charge of 


| Prof. W. D. Parker next September.— 


State Journal. 

Wasuincton Co.—We regret that a re- 
port of an Institute in this county, held 
at West Bend, last fall, was mislaid. The 
reporter, Mr. A. E. Chase, Principal at 
West Bend, speaks in high terms of the 
work of Supt. Stewart, of Waukesha, who 
had charge, and of the results of the In- 
stitute, and closes by saying: “ Hitherto 
in Washington county, Institutes have 
been as angels visits are said to be, but 
itis to be hoped that in no very distant 
future, old Washington, second to none 
of her sisters in material prosperity, may 
take rank among the first in educational 


| matters.”’ 


EptcatioNaL NOTES AND QUERIES, “a 
medium of intercommunication for teach- 
ers,” has reached its third number. In 
the last two we find, among other things, 
a discussion of shall and will, of “had 
rather,’ of long division, Euclid, and 
quadrature of the circle; also, many 
pertinent hints, queries and answers. In- 
telligent progressive teachers and stu- 
dents, who wish to be posted on all sides, 
and correct at all points, will find this 
publication useful. 
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Pror. Lucius HeritaGE, of the St. 
Paul, Minn. High School, and recently 
of Milton College, has received a call to 
a position in the Milwaukee Academy 
with a salary of $1,400 per annum. We} 
have not learned whether he accepts. 
Thus within a few weeks the chief cities 
of two States have sought to win this 
promising young scholar. We under-| 
stand he contemplates soon adding to his | 
already fine classical attainments by two | 
or three years additional study in one of | 
the Universities of Germany. 





WavkEsHA County.—Superintendent 
Stewart says: 

“We have recently had the pleasure of | 
visiting two schoolsin Genesee, in which 
we found the habit of communicating | 
was practically broken up. The pupils | 
devoted their time and energies to study.” 

We hope this is not a solitary case, and 
shall be glad to extend the list of such 


schools. 

Manirowoc.—All of the schools of this | 
city seem to be in a prosperous condi-| 
tion. The school in the 1st Ward is under | 
the immediate supervision of Prof. C.F. 
Viebahn; in the 3d Ward, under Mr. | 
Luce,a Platteville graduate; in the 2d 
Ward, under my own especial care. This 
last named school is one of the largest in 
the State, numbering at present six hun- 
dred pupils.—H. Barns. 


A. CoMPLIMENT.— We may be pardoned 
for printing the following, one of many | 
similar “good words.” The writer is | 
one of our old stand-by teachers, and has 
for some time past been at Green Bay: | 

“As our State grows older, everything 
connected with it seems to take on solid- 
ity. The JovurnAL seems in keeping | 
with every other enterprise in this direc- | 
tion, L.W. Bricas.” | 





Ir is proposed to establish in Milwau- 
kee a Medical College to be under the 
control of the leading American and 
German physicians and surgeons of that 
city. It will be the first institution of its 





kind in this State. 
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From a copy of the Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia) Argus, of Dec. 8th, just received, 
we clip the following paragraph, showing 
that higher education is esteemed and 
culsivated in that antipodal continent: 

“There have been busy times at the 
Melbourne University. In addition to 
the ordinary and honor examinations 
which annually take place at this period, 
and which have just been concluded, the 
matriculation examination commenced 
on Monday at the Town-hall, Melbourne, 


; and simultaneously at Ballarat, Sandhurst, 


Geelong, and Hamilton, in Victoria, and 
also at Adelaide and Mount Gambier, in 
South Australia, and Hobart Town in 
Tasmania. The candidates number alto- 
gether 458, of whom 286 are being exam- 
ined in Melbourne. <A considerable pro- 
portion of the candidates are ladies, many 
of whom have presented themselves for 
Euclid and Latin.” 

Look on this picture and then recall 
the Australia of thirty years ago. Amer- 
ica can scarcely, in any part of its terri- 
tory, show more surprising progress. The 
growth of Chicago almost finds a parallel 
in the growth of Melbourne. The paper 
from which we cut the above somewhat 
resembles the New York J/erald in ap- 
pearance, multitude of advertisements, etc. 

Another paragraph in the paper indi- 
cates that “compulsory attendance” has 
migrated to that sunny land: 

“A decision has been given by the Su- 
preme Court which will prevent the 
compulsory clauses of the Education 
Statute being enforced till an amending 
act shall have been passed. Several per- 
sons at Wiiliamstown were summoned 
for not sending their children, between 6 


jand 15 years of age, to school, and the 


magistrates imposed nominal fines. One 
of the parties fined appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, on the ground that there 
was no proof that the child was within 
the school age. It was attempted to be 
argued for the prosecution that the onus 


of proof rested on the defence, but the 
court held that it was for the prosecution 
to prove the age, and therefore decided 
for the defendant. This decision will 
necessitate the introduction of an amend- 
ing act.” 








Editorial Miscellany. 
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A PRIVATE LETTER from a friend who | foreigners from different countries of 
has recently visited Cornell, Syracuse, | Europe, and with whom they are obliged 


and Rochester Universities, contains an 
item of general interest. The writer says: 


“T was quite struck to see to what extent | 


pictorial representation is used in all de- 
partments. 
Physics, Natural History, the screen al- 
ways hangs in the room, and the blinds 


may be closed at any moment and the | 
In Cornell they | 


lantern set to work. 
have a photographic department, and had 


prepared over three thousand glass slides. | 


In Latin, Greek, Geology, | 


| 


There the hydrogen and oxygen gas} 
pipes went to every principal room from | 


gasometers 1n the basement.” 


Tue New York Tribune says: “The 
educational monthly journals seem fresh- 
er ana better than they used to be. 
haps the fact is not unconnected with 


Per- | 
|dinary physical vigor, she is gaining 


; through all the years of life.” 


| 


their free appropriation of news from the | 


educational department ef the Tribune. 


It would be in better taste, however, if 
We; 


they credited their borrowings.” 
clip some items from this source. 


THE Connecticut School Journal urges | 


teachers never to pass over a subject be- 
fore itis thoroughly understood. It says: 


| 


“The plea, ‘I know it, but [ cannot ex-) 
plain it,’ should never be accepted as_ 


satisfactory. A person who thoroughly 
understands a thing can explain it. Anal- 
agous to this is the necessity of having 
pupils understand the definitions of the 
rules and words they use. In short each 


point should be thoroughly mastered be- | 


fore it is left to proceed to another. This 


may necessitate slow progress, but the | 


advancement will be real and not merely | 


apparent.” 
In the course of an article advising 


technical education, the Portland Press | 


mentions the endeavor of a Boston pub- 
lishing house to employ American work- 
men upon a series of heliotype copies of 
engravings. They began with these na- 
tive workmen, and found they would 
make a failure of their undertaking un- 
less they secured workmen having more 
artistic skill. They now employ in that 
branch alone forty or fifty men, all of 
whom except two traveling salesmen are 





to converse through interpreters. The 
smallest salaries are paid to the two trav- 
eling salesmen. 

THE Macon (Ga.) Tilegraph says that in 
its opinion “ at least half the young girls 
of intelligent families are seriously if not 
fatally injured in these times by excessive 
demands of teachers and studies. They 
are drilled to death as to some of them, 
and as to others they are drilled into 
chronic nervous disorders—distortions of 
the body, malady of the lungs, or in some 
other derangement which clings to them 
It adds, 
“that when a young girl’s school recita- 
tions and studies and home lessons de- 
mand more than six hours of her time, 
unless she is possessed of more than or- 


knowledge at the risk of life and health.” 

Tie report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1873 shows that in that 
year the institutions for the education of 
women in the United States numbered 
210, including 107 “colleges,” actual or 
nominal, which had 24,613 students, in- 
cluding 1,025 in post-graduate and special 
courses; while 97 co-educational institu- 
tions reported 7,357 female students. The 
whole number of colleges in the country 
was 323, with 3,108 instructors, and 25,165 
preparatory and 25,010 regular students. 
The scientific schools numbered 68, with 
650 instructors, 6,396 regular students, 553 
special, 98 post-graduate, and 1,426 pre- 
paratory; and there were, besides, 39 
“colleges of agriculture and the mechan- 
ical arts.” 

An educational department is to be 
opened in the next Indiana Exposition, 
and will contain specimens of drawing, 
penmanship, and examination papers 
from the public and private schools. The 
regulations are as follows: ‘Schools en- 
rolling over 2,500 children shall present 
50 specimens, and schools enrolling less 
than 2,500 children shall present 25 speci- 
mens from each of the following grades, 
viz.: Third year, fourth year, fifth year, 
sixth year, seventh year, and eighth year. 
High school and collegiate students. The 








specimens of each grade shall be uniform 
bound 
mes, displayed upon a placard. 
eacl 

the grade of the pupil who executed it. 


in one or more vol- 
On 


i specimen shall be stated the age and 


in size and 


All specimens must be sent to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on or be- 
fore Sept. 1, 1875.” 

A. Boarp of School Trustees in New 
York has illustrated the imperfection of 
the Compulsory Education law by_a reso- 
lution to send all children in their district 
having neither parents nor guardians,who 
refuse to comply with the requirements 
of the Compulsory Education bill, to the 
ifouse of Refuge. 

TILE proposed new system of education, 
embracing all sorts of special and techni- 
cal instruction, does not receive the appro- 
of the Hartford Post. It says: 
“A showy and simply outside training 
must follow inevitably from the adoption 
of the proposed reform. More ground 


bation 


will be passed over, but none of it will | 
To | 


be held and profitably made use of, 
imagine that the common school should 
be made a seminary of learning is a mis- 


conception of the public school system. | 


It was never designed to supply the want 
of academic training, and it cannot be 
turned from its legitimate field without 
permanent injury and loss all around.” 
THe endeavor to introduce technical 


studies in the common schools is criti- | 


cised severely by the Toledo Blade. It 
holds that phonography, telegraphy, ete., 


to be acquired thoroughly, should be 


taught in technical schools after the com. | 


pletion of the common school education 
or at least after sufficient attainments have 
been therein acquired to fit the student 
for the business pursuits of life. The 
Biade adds: “Sufficient time cannot be 


spared in our common schools to render | 


the pursuit of technical education profit- 
able, and by its introduction before the 
pupil has acquired proficiency in all the 
elementary studies, general inefficiency 
would be the result, and effect much more 
harm than good.” 

A SPEAKER at a recent teachers’ meet- 
ing in Central New York declared that 
the school-room Juggernaut is intellectual 
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arithmetic. “Beneath its wheels,” 
said, “ many a bright intellect is crushed. 
Mental arithmetic lacked practicality ; its 
problems in statement are absurd. The 
speaker thought the boasted superiorit 
of mental arithmetic as a discipline for 
the reasoning faculty all nonsense; it was 
imore like the cultivation of memory— 
and a poor method even toe accomplish 
that. There is no advantage to be gained 
from rapid mental The 
best accountants are not those who carr) 
too much in memory, but those who have 
the habit of putting everything down. 
Memory can be cultivated in a far bet 


calculations. 





way than by memorizing problems anil 


analyses.” 

A TEACHER in the Syracuse High Schoo! 
very sensibly says: “A child who mem- 
orizes casily may read over four or five 
pages of a lesson, and if it be tolerabls 

jauttractive and readable, by 
questioning, 10, 20, or 30 questions may 
be asked and the child answer them cor- 
rectly. This will be good proof that the 
lesson has been read, but not necessarily 
that the lesson has been studied or mas- 
tered. Ask such a scholar, who has been 
taught in this way, to tell you all he can 
| of a lesson or of a certain topic, and nine 
chances out of ten he will be able to tel! 
| you nothing at all. Again simultancous 
recitation is very good occasionally, and 
for a very brief time, to test the attention 
of the class or for enlivenment, but used 
anything more than occasionally, seems 
|to me very bad. Where simultaneous 
recitation is relied upon, those that need 
| to study the most rely exclusively on the 
| four or five of the brightest in the class, 
| who invariably take the lead, and thus 
the end and aim of the recitation for the 
| majority of the class have been lost.” 


suggestive 


Notes from the Commissioner’s Last Report. 





CoLLEGES.—Of 328 colleges 289 report 
libraries, the aggregate number of vol- 
umes being 1,930,124; 159 report increase 
in libraries during the year of 85,092 vol- 
umes. The aggregate amount of corpo- 
rate property reported by 170 colleges was 
| $44,815,876; the aggregate endowments. 








Editorial 


‘eported by 157 colleges was $20,282,511; 
the value of grounds, buildings, and ap- 


paratus reported by 256 colleges was $29,- | 


i78,080; the income of productive funds 
reported by 153 coileges was $1,876,873; 


the aagregate receipts for the year report- 


ed by 195 colleges (exclusive of that from | 
productive funds) was $2,718,506; and the | 


amount of scholarship funds reported by 
40 colleges was $1,641,745. 


Norman Scioors.—Iopeful progress | 


in 
the 
our public schools. 
of 113 
ments having S77 
students. 


manifest 
schools for 


is the growth of special |v 
training of teachers for 
Statistics are given 


instructors and 16,620 


Eleven of these were established or or- | 
ganized in 1878, the most notable being | 


the Massachusetts State Normal Art 
School, “intended as a training school | 


for qualifying teachers and masters of | 
its specific aim at! 


industrial drawing, 
present being to prepare teachers for the 


normal schools and normal depart- | 
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umes in libraries, about 14,000 volumes 
having been added to them during the 
year. The total number of degrees con- 
ferred in 1873 was 437. 
leges are on the foundation of the national 
;land grant, and reported 


59 of these col- 


399 professors 


and instructors, and 4,911 students, of 
whom 3,414 were in regular course, 392 
in special course, 67 in post-graduate 


courses, a 
The num 


nd 1,038 in preparatory courses. 
vber of degrees conferred in 1873 

vas 266. 

Too Many CoLneces.—The absence of 
several important items in the reports of 
many of the institutions leads the Com- 
missioner to remark: Quite a large 
number of the colleges, it would seem, do 
not reach the standard. They assume the 
‘name, having as yet insufficient facilities 
for doing the work of a college. 

When it is considered what is required 
in the way of professors and division of 
professorial work, endowments, build- 


industrial drawing schools of the State, | ings, libraries, apparatus, museums, &c., 
who shall also be able to direct and su-| to equip a college to meet the demands of 
perintend the instruction in this branch | modern education and modern culture, 





in the public schools.” 
KINDERGARTEN.—AIl the reports 
ceived from teachers who have 
pupils from the Kindergarten mention | 
the superiority of these children over | 
others in their capacity for learning, 
owing to the careful cultivation of all 
their capabilities, 
serving faculties. They show great quick- 
ness of mental perception and 
rapidly in the studies they undertake. 
The foundations of mathematical science 
are so well laid in the occupations and 


re- 


» re i 
lessons of the Kindergarten that geom- | 


etry will not be to them the dry, unmean- 
ing study it is to most, but becomes an 


old, familiar friend when met with in the | 


text-book. 

ScHoo.s oF ScleNcE.—The number of 
schools (including special scientific de- 
partments of universities,) embraced in 
the Commissioner’s tables, is 63, reporting 
650 professors and ene 6,596 stu- 
dents in regular courses; 533 in special 
courses; 98 in post ne courses; 1,- | 
426 in preparatory courses; 193,000 vol- 


taken | 


particularly their ob- | 


advance | 


; the question is seriously suggested wheth- 
| er there is not a great waste both of mon- 
ey and effort in the struggle to keep life in 
a large number of these institutions. It 
/cannot be doubted that it would be far 
| better for the interests of higher educa- 
tion if many of them were to convert 
themselves’ into thorough-paced prepara- 
tory schools. The multitude of such in- 
stitutions creates competition and rivalry 
|for mere numbers of students and de- 
| grades instead of advancing the scholastic 
standard. 

What is needed is concentration and 
combination of means and energies. A 
small number of vigorous colleges in a 
State,even in germ, would be of more 
value than a dozen or a score of feeble 
ones. They would not only raise the 
standard and character of collegiate train- 
ing, but would also exercise a powerful 
influence for good on every grade of in- 
struction, even to the lowest. 

In most of the leading colleges, how- 
| ever, there is constant and well-directed 
effort to raise the standard of admission 


! 
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to the college curriculum as well as the; 
standard for the several degrees conferred | 
The scope ef studies is being widened; | 
more prominence than ever before is given 
to English and modern studies; special | 
and post-graduate courses have already | 
been established in several of the larger | 
institutions, while in others initiatory | 
steps have been taken for instituting sim- | 
ilar courses; new and improved buildings | 
are taking the places of the old structures, | 
and the means of illustration, in the way 
of museums and cabinets of natural his- 
tory and of art and archeology, are rap- 
idly accumulating. 


ScHooits o-F MeEprcrye.—The number 
of schools of medicine and surgery (in- 
cluding dental survery) summarized in 
the reports is 81, with 1,100 instructors 
and 7,748 students. They are classed as 
follows: 59 “Regular” with 780 instruct- 
ors and 6,491 students; 3 “ Eclectic” with | 
26 instructors and 310 students; 8 “ Ho. | 
meopathic” with 136 instructors and 499 | 
students; 11 “ Dental” with 448 students. 
There are also 13 Schools of Pharmacy 
reporting 48 instructors and 933 students. 
The number of graduates in medicine was | 
2,612, including 175 in dental surgery. | 
The number of graduates in pharmacy | 
was 174. 
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First Lessons in NuMBERS—ELEMEN- 
TARY ARITHMETIC—MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC—COMMON Scuoon ARITHMETIC. 
By Joun H. Frencn, LL. D. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Although the science of arithmetic 
probably does not admit of much addi- 
tional development, the presentation of 
the subject does admit of simplification 
and more philosophical arrangement 
than has been usual. Dr. French, we 
think, has made commendable progress 
in this direction. In the first book we 


| would especially notice and commend 


the relegation of all formulas and meth- 
ods to an appendix, where they can be 
consulted by the teacher, as he may need. 
Such things are evidently out of place 
among the examples or problems pre- 
sented to the pupil. The “ Manual of 
Mcthods and Suggestions” will be found 
very useful to the ordinary teacher, and 
may be profitably consulted by all teach- 
In the Elementary and Common 
School arithmetics we find some decided 
excellencies, namely, in the order in 
which subjects are presented; in the way 
in which principles and rules are intro- 


eas, 


| duced, and especially in the treatment of 


Notation, Multiplication, Division and 
Compound Numbers, und the not always 


| happily presented subject of Integers and 


Decimals. Here the author is peculiarly 


| felicitous, treating decimals in connec- 


ScHoots oF TuEoLocy.—Of the 110! 
theological schools and theological depart. | 
ments of colleges in the United States 20 
are Presbyterian, 16 Roman Catholic, 16 
Baptist, 18 Lutheran and Reformed, 10 | 
Protestant Episcopal, 10 Methodist, 8 Con- | 
gregational, 2 Christian, 2 United Breth- | 
ren, 2 Universalist, 2 Unsectarian, and | 
one each Unitarian, Moravian, New Jeru- 
salem, and Union Evangelical. 

The number of instructors in all classes 
of educational institutions in 1870, accord- | 
ing to the census, was 221,042; number of | 
pupils, 7,209,938. According to the Com- 
missioner’s report there were, in 1873, in 
all classes of institutions about which in- 
formation was obtained, 246,982 teachers | 
and 8,723,945 pupils. | 





tion with integers, for the simple reason 
that they are governed by the same prin- 
ciple and ought not to be separated. In 
the preparation of problems, transactions 
and computations in all the arts and av. 
ocations of life, are judiciously intro- 
duced, thus giving variety and affording 
to the intelligent teacher means for much 
incidental instruction. The author con- 
fines himself to what is really practical 
and useful, discarding mere curiosities 
and obsolete applications of numbers, 
and useless tables. A Manual of Meth- 
ods is prefixed to the Common School 
arithmetic. We are inclined to think that 
trial will show these arithmetics to be 
among the very best ever published in 
this country. 














Book Notices. 


SHAW’s SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITE: | 
RATURE, AND LITERARY REApER. By | 
Prof. Bens. Martin, DD., L. H. D., 
University of New York City. Pub- 
lishei by Sheldon & Co., New York. 
This is a companion volume to Shaw’s 
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review questions and interesting notes, 
make up a very complete apparatus for 
presenting and impressing an outline of 
the history of our country, as a part of 
school work. We should say it would 


Specimens of English Literature, issued | just about meet the wants of a vast num- 


by the same house, and like that comes 
out in anew and improved edition, and 
much enlarged withal. Running one’s 
eye over the table of contents and index 
of writers quoted, an impression is at 
once gained of the extent and richness of 
@ literature which has come into exist- 
ence principally within the last fifty 
years. No other national corps of au- 
thors, especially none ranging through a 
period no more extended, will be found, 
we think, to exhibit so much individual- 
ity and variety. The volume opens with 
Roger Williams, Cotton Matter, and Jon- 
athan Edwards, and closes with John 
Hay, Joaquin Miller and Chandler Har- 
ris. The book is an admirable “ Litera. | 
ry Reader” for high school classes. 








; 


First Lessons rn Prrysronoay, for use in | 
Common Schools. By C. L. Horzs, | 
author of “First Lessons in Physics.” | 
St. Louis: Central Publishing Co. 190 | 
pp., 12 mo. 
Every one should know something | 

about his own body and how to take care 

of it, and though not much can be taught 

w child or youth at school, yet some fun- 

damental facts can be impressed upon 

him which will both serve as a basis for 
further knowledge and a guard against | 
error and quackery. 


The brevity and | 
conciseness of this little book commend | 
it to attention, and the selection of matter | 
and the way of presenting are both very 
happy. Another good feature is frequent 
reference to special sources of further 
information. See advertisement. 


A GRAMMAR Scnoon HIsTORY OF THE | 
Unitep States. By J. J. ANDERSON, | 
A. M., author of various Histories. | 
New York: Clark & Maynard. | 
pp., 16 mo. 


299 


i 


| ber of our common schools, and the com- 


pletion of the first century of our nation- 
al independence should give new interest 
to the study of our history at school and 
at home. We observe that Anderson’s 
Histories are said to be used in a majori- 
ty of our large cities, which attests their 
popularity and adaptation to the wants of 
schools. 


OLp AND NEW is «xn attractive maga- 
zine, not merely to the general reader, 
but especially to lovers of art. Its crit- 
iques on painting and music are particu- 
larly noticeable. In the March number we 
find a continuation of very interesting 
article on “Art Education,” and fine 


| sketches of Hammatt Billings, the archi- 
; tect, and of Mariano Fortuny, a Spanish, 


and Georges Michel, a French Painter; 
also, the usual well considered Musical 
Review. This department is especially 
valuable to intelligent and progressive 
students of music. The other articles 
for the month are—* One Hundred Years 
Ago,” which is of especial interest as the 
“Centennial”? approaches. “The Way 
we Live Now,” a continued story, by 
Anthony Trollope; “The Miller on the 
Wall,” a poem; “Gen. Terry’s Fort Fish- 
er Expedition;” “The Class of ’76,” a 
story; ‘The Passage of the Au Sable,” 
aremarkable incident well described in 
verse; and “A Contribution to the Con- 
science Fund,” which with the “ Exam- 
iner,”’ the monthly notice of choice cur- 


}rent literature, make up altogether a 
| tempting bill of fare. 


“Old and New” 
is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
at $4 a year, and began its eleventh vol: 
ume with January. 


ScCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for March is as 


A very concise and clear narrative, | fresh and attractive as ever. Major Pow- 





graphic and apposite illustrations, fre-| ell’s description of his famous voyage of 
quent maps, both general and local; chro-| discovery down the Colorado, begun in 
nological recapitulations and summaries, | January, grows in interest as the narra- 








It 


1 the center « 


tive on. Was almost literally a 


i 
the earth; 


goes t 
the cliffs towered sometimes more thana 


voyage throug! 
mile above the heads of the voyagers, in- 
volving themin gloom, and hiding from 
their sight the dangers toward which 
they were hurried by the impetuous tor- 
rent of the unknown river. The Major 
tells his story so modestly—with so little 
of trumpet-blowing and flag-flying—that 
it takes the reader some time to discover | 
that this isthe record of one of the most 
daring and ramarkable feats ever per- 
formed by an explorer. It is worthy to | 
rank among the tales of Arctic endurance | 
and off 
and enlivened by some most unexpected 


heroism. The narrative is set 
and charming bits of description of the 

gentler and more beautiful phases of na- | 
ture, which have the same effect upon the | 
reader that the phenomena themselves 

must have had upon the travelers through | 
these weird and awful scenes. 

A part of the expedition at one point, 
refused to go any further upon what 
seemed an insane journey—they turned | 
aside and met a dreadful death in the wil- | 
derness. Only those who went on sur- 
vive to tell the story. The story of “Sev. | 
en Oaks” also increases in interest. 


WE have a few more copies of the 
“Proceedings” of the Detroit meeting of | 
the National Educational Association. | 
No more valuable book for the pricé can | 
a principal of a graded or high school, | 
or any thoroughly wide-awake and pyro- | 
gressive teacher find. It contains ad- 
mirable papers on various important | 
topics by many of the most distinguished | 
American educators. The following ta. | 
ble of contents clearly proves this: | 

Report on Intermediate Schools, by Prest. 
Geo. P. Hays. 

The Prefession of the Teacher, by Wm. 
R. Abbott. 

Preporatory Schools for College and Uni- 
versity Life, by President Noah Porter, of 
Yale College. 


A National University, by Prest. White, | 


of Cornell University. 
Paper on the same, by Wm. T. Harris, 
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LL. D., Superintendent of Schools, x4. 
Louis. 
System of Public Instruction tn Oniart 


Deputy 


by J. George Hodgins, LL. D., 
Superintendent. 

The Building of « Brain, Wy EL. EL 
Clarke, M. D. 

Four Lears iv Vussay College, hy Prof. 


James Orton. 

Co-Ldnueation of the Sevres in Universit: s, 
by Prof. J. Ix. Tlosmer. 

The Elective System in Colleges, by Rev. 
A. P. Peabody, D. D. 

The Plun of the University of Virginie, 
by Prof. C.S. Venable, LL. D. 

A National University, by J. W. Uoyt, 
LL.D. Review of a paper read at Elmira, 
N. Y., by President Eliot. 

Defi U8 oy Classical Studies, by James D. 


| Butler, LL. D. 


National Jor Sehovls 
Scientijie and Technieal Training, by Prot. 
J. IX. Patterson. 

What Constitutes a Consistent Course oj 
Study for Normal Schools, by Prof. John 
Ogden. 

Training Schools in Connection with Nov- 
mal Schools, by Prof. J. C. Greenough. 

What must be the Special Work of Norniel 
Schools to entitle them to be called Profes- 
Prof. Larkin Dunton. 

Method and Manner, by Prof. Soldan. 

Several Problems in Graded School Mai- 
agement, by Hon. E. E. White. 

Language Lessons in Elementary Sehools, 
by Miss TH. A. Keeler. 

Ssience in Common Schools, by Dr. J. W. 
Armstrong. 

What shall we Attempt in Blementary 
Schools? Mrs. A. C. Martin. 

The few remaining copies of the “Pro- 
ceedings” we can furnish singly at the 
lowest wholesale price— $1.35 per volume. 
They can probably be obtained nowhere 
'elso singly for less than the ordinary 
| price, $1.75. Our sole object is to give 
| circulation to the book, thus at once aid- 
|ing the Association and benefitting the 
educational cause. 

WueEn Thales asked if the deeds of 
| men were concealed from the Gods, he 
| replied, “ Not even their thoughts.” 


Hadowments Jor 


sonal ? 








